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INDEVENDENCE DAT, 1884! 


Two western gents now named Long-hair and Rattlesnake Jake once 
added considerable color to a 4th of July celebration. 


BY DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 


ANY AN Old West horse thief was 

expeditiously shot or quietly hanged 
when horse stealing was a commoner and 
more shocking crime than it is now. Most 
of these executions were extemporaneous 
and private; it wasn’t even necessary to 
know the horse thief’s name or to keep 
any record of his passing. 

Two men of this dangerous and despised 
profession did achieve historical immor- 
tality, however, because of the violent and 
public manner of their demise, on the first 
Independence Day ever celebrated in 
Lewistown, Montana Territory. The town 
observed the holiday with horse races and 
a parade; these events were planned in 
advance. The big, unforgettable event of 
the day was an unscheduled public shoot- 
ing fracas that was a hideous surprise. 


Lewistown still observes the anniver- 
sary of that affair, though not pre- 
cisely on July 4, with a street show 
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re-enacting the drama. It is all great 
fun. The cartridges are blanks, nobody 
mourns dead horse thieves, and nobody 
gets hurt—although the dying villains 
complain about getting their clothes 
muddy if it happens to rain. 

Three men, one of whom was respect- 
able but awfully unlucky, were killed 
July 4, 1884, in Lewistown, and a lot 
of harassed citizens got their firearms 
all heated up while prudently ducking 
for cover. The three are still killed in 
Lewistown’s street show, but with a 
strange change of names for the two 
stars, the horse thieves. These men are 
recalled as Rattlesnake Jake and Long- 
Haired Ed Owen. Nobody could forget 
a name like Rattlesnake Jake, but his 
partner has become shadowy. Actually, 
Long-Haired Ed Owen had short hair 
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and his name was Charles Fallon. Rat- 
tlesnake Jake was the one with long 
hair, and his name was Charles Owen. 
There wasn’t any Ed in the original cast 
at all. 

Charles Fallon, who is now but wasn’t 
then known as Long-Haired Ed Owen, 
wasn’t so fearsome looking as Rattle- 
snake Jake, didn’t tote quite so many 
weapons and wore his hair short. He 
was not quite so durable as Rattle- 
snake Jake—it took only five direct hits 
to kill him. He was there, all right, and 
he went down shooting, but he wasn’t 
so memorable a villain as Rattlesnake 
Jake, some of whose characteristics have 
now been transferred to Charles Fallon. 
Rattlesnake Jake (Charles Owen) was 
bad enough for two. 

The other man who was killed was a 
young fellow who was minding his own 
business and would have been better off 
if he had just stayed home that day. 
His name was Ben Smith, and some- 
times he gets confused with Joseph 
Jackson, who was also there, was also 
shot at, but wasn’t killed. 

Not that the names matter much any 
more. The wrong ones are too deeply 
embedded in legend to be prettied up 
with corrections now. There was a Rat- 
tlesnake Jake, and it is altogether fitting 
and proper that a man so called and so 
dedicated should have died in a blaze 
of gunfire. His pal, who sounds much 
better as Long-Haired Ed Owen than as 
plain Charles Fallon, also earned his 
death. But it was too bad about poor 
Ben Smith. 

When the triple fatality occurred, lit- 
tle Lewistown had no newspaper. (Now 
it’s not little, and it has two.) The 
Mineral Argus was published every 
Thursday at “Maiden and Maginnis, M. 
T.” and its editor (probably; he didn’t 
by-line his big scoop) got himself right 
over to Lewistown the next morning, 
interviewed everybody in sight, and 
looked at all the bullet holes in the 
stores. 

He reported, “We secured a convey- 
ance and drove to the scene of the ac- 
tion.” It’s easy to visualize him hot- 
footing it to the livery stable to order 
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up a rig with a fast horse between the 
shafts. 

The reason he went was that “the 
very air was burthened with rumors of 
a desperate battle between two des- 
peradoes and the citizens of Lewistown, 
on the evening of the Fourth,” which 
was Friday. A burden that editors of 
country weeklies still have to bear is 
that the local news-of-the-century usu- 
ally breaks just after the paper is 
printed. 

The Mineral Argus man wrote a 
cracking good story. A reporter today 
would give the bare bones of facts in 
the first paragraph (under a_ neat, 
character-counted headline) and then 
the details, for readers who cared 
enough to go on. The Mineral Argus 
man didn’t do it that way. He told 
first of rumors, then of “securing a con- 
veyance,” then the story—starting with 
the desperadoes’ arrival three weeks be- 
fore—and he got so much suspense into 
it that nobody could stop reading. 

He didn’t give the whole show away 
in his headlines, either. He enticed his 
customers this way: 


PERFORATED THEM! 


The way the Citizens of Lewistown 
Celebrated on the Fourth 





Two Desperate Characters Attempt 
to Hold Up the Town 





Charles Owens and Charles Fallon 
will Steal No More Horses 





A lively Fourth that will go into 

History as the First in Lewistown, 

and the most Thrilling in the 
United States in 1884 





They Tackled the Wrong Town 





This was a startling change from the 
paper the week before. That one had 
such mild items as these under local 
news: 

Tomorrow we celebrate. 


Strawberries are ripe. 
It is getting a little sultry for 


horse thieves. 








In Lewistown, the reporter ran into 
the same trouble that reporters still 
run into after public excitement: no 
two eye witnesses gave the same ac- 
count. But the newspaper’s Lewistown 
correspondent, who modestly hid behind 
the pen name “Vulcan,” had taken notes 
as soon as the smoke cleared away, so 
between them they figured it all out. 


Everybody remembered the two horse 
thieves. Here’s the description: 


The older of the two was a man 
that would attract attention any- 
where. He was slim built, about 
five feet ten inches tall, wore his 
dark brown hair flowing over his 
shoulder, his thin lips, peaked nose, 
sallow complexion and small gray 
eyes made up a face that seemed to 
indicate a combination of daring 
and cruelty. The owner of this ill- 
favored countenance, who gloried in 
the sobriquet of “Rattlesnake Jake,” 
might be anywhere between thirty- 
five and forty years old. 


His weapons were two long bar- 
relled 45 calibre revolvers, and usu- 
ally two knives, all in holsters and 
sheaths attached to a cartridge belt 
around his waist. His companion 
was about the same build and 
makeup, though not quite as hard a 
looking citizen, and with his hair 
trimmed short did not attract as 
much attention as the other. This 
fellow went by the name of Charles 
Fallon, and was about thirty years 
old. He usually carried a Winches- 
ter rifle and knife but no revolver. 


Trouble started while everybody was 
waiting for a horse race to begin. H. 
Goodshaw (better known as Dutch 
Henry) got into a dispute with a half- 
breed named Bob Jackson, and Rattle- 
snake Jake took a hand on Dutch 
Henry’s side, although nobody had in- 
vited him. Jake hit Jackson across the 
mouth with a revolver and knocked 
him down. Jackson got up and ran, 
but both Rattlesnake Jake and his pal 
(the short-haired Charles Fallon who 
has become Long-Haired Ed Owen) 
caught him and made him kneel while 
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they threatened to “take the town.” 
Then Bob Jackson got away. 


The two horse thieves treated them- 
selves to three drinks apiece, and Rat- 
tlesnake Jake said he’d be happy if he 
could only kill “that s - - of b - - of a 
half breed’”—not Bob Jackson, who was 
gone in a cloud of dust, but a new char- 
acter in the action, John Doane, who 
hadn’t said a word to Jake. (Rattle- 
snake Jake was a real side-winder.) 


Jake started shooting, and Doane 
fired, too, hitting Jake’s forefinger so 
he had to switch his pistol to his other 
hand. 


Then everybody got into the act. To 
quote the Mineral Argus: 


By this time the scramble for 
guns was general and shooting be- 
gan in earnest. [Before that it was 
just high spirits.] Fallon was on his 
horse in the act of discharging his 
Winchester at any one within 
range, when he was shot through 
the abdomen, causing him to fall 
forward on the horn of the saddle, 
and wheeling his horse started on 
a run up the street from the creek 
a distance of about 400 yards, when 
he turned and returned to the rear 
of Ed. Clark’s photograph tent... 
where his pal. . . had retreated to 
from Power’s store, and kneeling 
shooting at anyone in sight. Fallon 
dismounted, dropped on his knees, 
and taking deliberate aim with his 
rifle at a young man by the name 
of Ben Smith, who, with several 
others, was running to get out of 
the way of the bullets that were 
wizzing [sic] in all directions, fired, 
the ball striking Smith in the left 
cheek, coursing upward and lodg- 
ing in the brain, causing instant 
death. 


Almost everybody was trying to hide 
behind something by this time, and 
everybody was shooting. Rattlesnake 
Jake fell first, but he absorbed nine bul- 
lets before he went down. The short- 
haired Fallon (now Long-Haired Owen) 
required only five. There was an of- 











Many, many times, since that memorable 4th of July, 1884, the gun fight which ultimately ended in the 
demise of Rattlesnake Jake and Longhair, has been re-enacted by the good citizens of Lewistown. Here’s 


a recent depiction. 





ficial inquest, at which the wounds were 
solemnly counted. 

The bodies of the outlaws “were fur- 
nished with wooden overcoats ready 
for burial” and planted next morning, 
after the local photographer took a sou- 
venir picture of them as a memento of 
a red-letter day in the history of Lewis- 
town. Ben Smith was buried in the af- 
ternoon, separately, as was only proper, 
with a large number of respectable 
citizens attending the ceremony. 

This was an utterly senseless affair. 
What did the horse thieves have to 
gain? The Mineral Argus man won- 
dered, too. He wrote: 

There was no evidence to show 
that they were after money; plun- 
der was not their object. What 
could it be? Those who have 
watched their actions here have 
come to the conclusion that their 
only object was Glory!—the glory 
that is supposed to attach to deeds 


of daring. They wished to terrorize 
the whole town and when they had 
completely cowed the peaceful resi- 
dents, ride off to a safe retreat and 
gloat over their exploits as they 
saw them pictured in the illustrated 
press, that panders to the tastes of 
the vicious and depraved. But they 
stumbled on a people who wouldn’t 
intimidate worth a cent. 


The horse thieves had no sense and 
no morals. But Rattlesnake Jake and 
his friend had a quality that everybody 
in frontier Montana understood and 
thoroughly admired: absolute courage. 
The Mineral Argus man gave them the 
approval they had earned: 


. from being the aggressors 
they were forced to assume the de- 
fensive, and realizing the situation 
in which they had placed them- 
selves, they fought with a bravery 
that was simply grand. Think of 








the grit of Fallon, who, after being 
shot through the body, and in the 
first impulse, caused by his agony, 
riding off 400 yards then turning 
and seeing his companion still in 
danger, returning to his assistance 
and certain death; and only drop- 
ping his rifle after four more bul- 
lets had ploughed their merciless 
way through his body. Meanwhile, 
Owens stood his ground like a tiger 
at bay, with eight gapping [sic] 
wounds in his body, giving up the 
fight as he gave up the ghost when 
the ninth ball crashed through his 
head. 


Mineral Argus readers could appreci- 
ate the stubborn courage of Owen, who 
did not run, who kept firing until a 
head shot felled him. They could admire 
the loyalty of Fallon, who rode back to 
help his friend. Neither man was any 
good as a citizen, but there wasn’t a 
tinge of yellow in them. The reporter 
made that clear. 


Still, he had to consider public mor- 
als and his own responsibility as a 
moulder of public opinion, so he made 
it equally clear that they got what was 
coming to them: 


We have no wish to laud or pane- 
gyrize the bravery of these men, but 
simply record the facts to show 
their desperate character. They 
merit no sympathy whatever, but 
richly deserved the fate that over- 
took them. The only safe way to 
deal with such characters is to 
stamp them out of existence with as 
little mercy as would be shown to 
the reptile whose name one of them 
had adopted. 


The Mineral Argus filled a column 
after its big story with some short 
items, afterthoughts in type, headed 
“Fragments of the Fracas”: 


Lewistown for “fire works.” 

Horse thief on toast, for break- 
fast every morning. 

We will never see Charley 
Owen’s flaxen curls again. [This is 


the first time, except for the head- 
line, that Rattlesnake Jake gets a 
name other than Rattlesnake Jake. 
As for the flaxen curls, the writer 
is just being funny.] 


Lewistown had a Fourth of July 
attraction that was not down on the 
programme. 


Perhaps it would be well to or- 
ganize the vigilantes, with Maiden 
or Lewistown as headquarters. 


The first shot fired by “Rattle- 
snake Jake” at a half-breed stand- 
ing in the door of T. C. Power & 
Bro’s store, passed through a spool 
case, broke the end glass in a show 
case and lodged in the back of the 
case. 

To shoot or not to shoot, was 
the question? Whether ’tis safer to 
take up heels and run to the cellar 
cr stay in the store and face a sea 
of bullets aggitated [sic] the mind 
of Mr. Erickson. As the thought 
flashed across his mind that to be 
cornered in the cellar was death, he 
resolved to face the music and “hold 
the fort.” 


Now how did the names of the men 
who died in that fight get changed so 
thoroughly that even Lewistown, which 
still smells gunsmoke in July, has them 
tangled up? 


Granville Stuart remembered two of 
them wrong, wrote them down wrong 
years later in his autobiography, Forty 
Years on the Frontier, and impressed 
them forever on history—because his 
book is still read, while copies of the 
Mineral Argus for July 10, 1884, are 
rare indeed. The Montana Historical Li- 
brary has one. So does the Lewistown 
Argus Farmer, lineal descendant of the 
old Mineral Argus. The copy in Lewis- 
town is in a bound volume of the Min- 
eral Argus that is insured for $5,000. 


Granville Stuart, gold prospector, cat- 
tleman, horse-thief hater and hangman, 
magnificent first-hand historian (whose 
son-in-law, Teddy Blue Abbott, said of 
him, “Granville Stuart was the history 





of Montana’) can be excused for mix- 
ing up names and descriptions. Rattle- 
snake Jake was simply too villainous 
for one lone man. Stuart wrote: 


I first met them on July 3, while 
out range riding, when I acci- 
dentally came on their camp at a 
spring just above Nelson’s ranch 
(the old overland post office). The 
nen were as tough looking char- 
acters as I have ever met, especially 
Owen who had long unkept black 
hair, small, shifty, greenish gray 
eyes and a cruel mouth. [This is 
how we get Long-Haired Owen. But 
this was Rattlesnake Jake.] “Rattle 
Snake Jake,” despite his bad sound- 
ing sobriquet, was not quite so evil 
looking at his pal, although he was 
far from having a prepossessing ap- 
pearance ... Owen was self-possess- 
ed, almost insolent, “Rattle Snake 
Jake” was civil but nervously tink- 
ered with the gun and kept his eyes 
on me al] the time I was in their 
camp. 


Bob Jackson, who got pistol-whipped, 
is in Stuart’s account, too, with the ad- 
ded information that he was wearing 
an Uncle Sam costume because he had 
been riding in the Fourth of July pa- 
rade. Dutch Henry, who got into an ar- 
gument with him, is not mentioned. 

John Doane, who fired back and hit 
Rattlesnake Jake’s gun hand after Jake 
shot at him, becomes Joe Doney in 
Stuart’s account, which has him shoot 
Jake in the stomach before hitting him 
in the hand. 

Now comes Ben Smith, sometimes 
called Joseph Jackson. This twist is no 
fault of Stuart’s. Stuart says both of 
them were there, and both of them 
were shot at by Rattlesnake Jake. Jack- 
son’s cheek was grazed by a bullet and 
his hat was pierced by another. Ben 
Smith was killed instantly by a shot 
in the head. 


The Mineral Argus man didn’t men- 
tion Joseph Jackson at all. He men- 
tioned very few people, in fact. For 
one thing, misses didn’t.count. For an- 

























Granville Stuart. His able book, Forty Years on 
the Frontier, now being republished, apparently 
erred in recounting this minor, but dramatic event. 





other, to tell exactly who did what and 
hid where might have suggested that 
some of the local warriors were a lit- 
tle short of valiant. Reporters for 
country weeklies still don’t tell all they 
know about their neighbors. The Min- 
eral Argus man must have been mighty 
sure of his friendship with the Mr. 
Erickson who admitted he thought of 
hiding in the cellar! 

“When the smoke of battle cleared 
away,” says Stuart, “examination of 
the bodies showed that ‘Rattle Snake 
Jake’ had received nine wounds and 
Owen eleven, anyone of which would 
have proved fatal.” 

This adds up to six more lethal punc- 
tures than the official wound-counters 
tallied at the inquest, but who cares? 
Granville Stuart remembered a very 
great deal about matters more impor- 
tant than this, and for a very long 
time. The Mineral Argus man had the 
advantage of writing it down and get- 
ting it into print while it was still hot. 

If what Rattlesnake Jake and his 
pal wanted was everlasting fame, it’s 
too bad they didn’t last long enough to 
enjoy it. But they did add some lustre 
to an Independence Day Celebration. 











poison in the pemmican 


The Yellowstone Wagon-Road 
& Prospecting Expedition of 1874 


By James S. Hutchins 


I N THE YEAR 1874 a large, well-organized party of gold-seekers made a battle-punctu- 
ated march through Indian-infested southeastern Montana Territory. This was the 
Yellowstone Wagon-Road & Prospecting Expedition, which, while it amounted to a failure, 
nevertheless chalked up a creditable record in Indian fighting and added a colorful—al- 
though largely forgotten—chapter to the history of Montana and the Northern Rocky 





Mountain frontier. 


Times were growing increasingly 
hard in Montana Territory at the open- 
ing of 1874. The settlers of the fertile 
Gallatin valley, their big crops piling 
up for want of local markets since the 
decline of the neighboring bonanza gold 
camps, were more than ever anxious to 
obtain some better connection with the 
East than was afforded by the few 
routes over which the isolated territory 
carried on commerce with the outside 
world. Gallatin people looked on the 
valley of the Yellowstone, stretching 
away for 400 miles east across unbroken 
wilderness to the Missouri, as_ the 
natural “front door” through which 
trade should pass to revive their stag- 
nant economy. The problem was how 
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to entice freighting interests, how to 
foster settlement along a route where 
roamed hordes of wild Sioux and allied 
tribes, bitterly opposed to white en- 
croachment on their last great hunting 
ground. Earlier in the decade, hopes 
had risen as the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, building west across Dakota Terri- 
tory, proposed to thrust its rails right 
up the Yellowstone. Now, the depres- 
sion of 1873 had left the N. P.’s end of 
track stalled at Bismarck, on the Mis- 
souri in Dakota Territory. 

The Gallatin pioneers must move to 
save themselves, it appeared, and, early 
in January, 1874, at Bozeman, principal 
settlement of the region, leading men 
formed an association called the Yel- 
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lowstone Wagon-Road Expedition. The 
announced objects were to raise and 
equip a party to travel down the Yel- 
lowstone and mark out a road suitable 
for freighting to a point near the mouth 
of Tongue River, then supposed to be 
the head of navigation on the river. 
There the party would establish a post 
and lay out a town, from which it was 
hoped would sprout an extensive river 
commerce.' Unquestionably, the chance 
that such an undertaking might touch 
off a general Indian war brought grim 
satisfaction to the promoters. If the 
federal government might thus be spur- 
red to junk its “Peace Policy” and un- 
leash the Army on a campaign to thrash 
the defiant Sioux, well and good. In 
such case, contracts to furnish and 
transport the subsistence required by 
troops in the field would provide a 
welcome stimulus to business. How- 
ever, when the association canvassed 
Gallatin County, soliciting men and 
supplies for the enterprise, it was found 
that, hard times notwithstanding, it 
would take something more than the 
announced goals in order to assemble a 
body of men who would undertake such 
a trip. In this shift, the wagon-road 
promoters’ eyes fell on “Professor” J. L. 
Vernon, recently returned to Bozeman. 


“Professor” Vernon was not exactly 
a stranger to Bozeman residents. He 
had taught school there for a season, 
up to his disappearance, early in 1873, 
with over two hundred dollars in his 
jeans, proceeds of a “grand school ex- 
hibition” which he had organized, osten- 
sibly to finance a school library.” That 
piece of larceny was ignored or for- 
gotten, however, as the “Professor” 
reeled out a tale of the sort that has 
always guaranteed an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Vernon claimed that he had, 
while with General David S. Stanley’s 
expedition the previous summer, dis- 
covered a rich deposit of gold not far 
from the Yellowstone. The man was 
understandably vague regarding the ex- 
act whereabouts of his find, although 
he appears to have hinted to some that 
it lay somewhere between the Rosebud 
and Powder rivers. The story was 
swallowed eagerly by most, being taken 
as confirmation of the then widespread 
notion that, along the streams which 
head on the eastern slope of the Big- 
horn Mountains and drain into the Yel- 
lowstone, lay hidden wealth to rival 
Alder Gulch at its peak. Vernon made 
loud noises about leading an expedition 
to exploit “the New El Dorado.” A\l- 
ready a number of men had declared 





No known photographs have been located of the expedition. These two, of other places and events, are 
used here only to convey the atmosphere. For Bozeman as it actually looked in 1874, see page 15. 
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Such bonanza placer gold operations as this were commonplace in Montana after 1862. But the 





western half of the territory had been thoroughly prospected; hence this venture east to the Crow and 
Sioux country—with high hopes for new diggings. 





by wolfing, hunting, and trading, but 
their intention to accompany the “Pro- 
fessor,” although certain rather im- 
portant details regarding his expedition, 
such as when it would start and who 
was to finance the trip, remained hazy. 

The shrewd Yellowstone Wagon-Road 
promoters, gauging the response to Ver- 
non’s announcement, switched their as- 
sociation’s name to the Yellowstone 
Wagon-Road & Prospecting Expedition. 
Soon after this. the “Professor” quietly 
and unaccountably left town, almost 
alone, headed, it was said, for his dig- 
gings. A few days later, an editoriai 
in Bozeman’s weekly newspaper, the 
Avant-Courier, informed readers that 
Vernon had, before taking leave, re- 
quested publication of his advice that 
all who had planned on going with him 
should join the rival expedition. There 
was some outcry of “sell-out” by Ver- 
non’s erstwhile adherents and it is in- 
deed possible that the man had been 
bought out by the competition. At any 
rate, with Vernon’s exit, the Wagon 
Road & Prospecting Expedition had the 
field to itself. Most of the grumbling 


' This was not the first of such associations in Boze- 
man. In June, 1873, some of these same men had 
helped to form the Yellowstone Transportation 
Company, purposing the establishment of such a 
wagon-road and purchase of a steamboat to navi- 
gate the Yellowstone. Nothing came of the ven- 
ture. Helena Daily Herald. July 8, 1873. 

*Mrs. J. W. Beall, “Bozeman’s First Schools,” Con- 
tributions of the Historical Society of Montana, 
VII (Helena, 1910), 309 
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Vernon partisans came over on the 
understanding, from some vague source, 
that the “Professor” had left a promise 
to meet the rival outfit down river and 
pilot it to the gold. Other men flocked 
to join; men who, while they cared 
nothing about a road to Tongue River, 
would grab at the opportunity to go 
prospecting with what promised to be 
a formidable, well-equipped party. As 
the project snowballed, Bozeman took 
on “the appearance of a general out- 
fitting point for extensive mining 
camps.” Through the town’s streets 
daily passed “pack trains, mule—teams, 
ox teams ard miners with their picks, 
shovels and grub on the backs of rest- 
less steeds,”* movire out for the ex- 
pedition’s rendezvous, near Fd Quinn’s 
ranch on the Yellowstone s'ope of Boze- 
man Pass. 

On Thursday, February 12, “amid the 
booming of artillery and the lusty huz- 
zahs of the hardy pioneers,”’ the Yel- 
lowstone Wagon-Road & Prospecting 
Expedition rolled out of Quinn’s, head- 
ing east, officially underway. The party 
consisted of 147 men.° Approximately 
half of these were case-hardened, foot- 
loose frontiersmen, existing as a rule 


'(Bozeman) Avant-Courier, February 6, 1874. 


*(Bozeman) Avant-Courier, February 13, 1874. 

*This was the strength when the party passed the 
mouth of the Bighorn, enroute down river. The 
party numbered about 125 when it started from 
Quinn’s ranch on February 12. The increase was 
brought about by late-comers, who joined after 
the march was in progress. 





with one hairy ear ever cocked for 
news of a gold strike. The remainder 
was composed of Gallatin farmers and 
ranchers with a sprinkling of Boze- 
man townsmen. With the outfit rode 
tough William T. Hamilton, a sure- 
enough frontiersman of _ thirty-two 
years experience," protege of William 
S. “Old Bill” Williams. And there was 
George Herendeen, veteran plainsman 
at twenty-eight, who, two years later, 
as a scout with General George A. Cus- 
ter’s Seventh Cavalry, would play a no- 
table part in the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn. 

Before leaving the rendezvous, “the 
boys’—to use the term by which they 
always referred to themselves—signed 
articles drawn up by the association. 
They elected a ten-man council and 
four officers, titled Captain, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, and Signal Officer. Captain 
and also president of the council was 
Frank B. Grounds, a fortunate choice. 
Then in middle age, Grounds was a 
cool-headed, capable leader, well ex- 
perienced in plains lore and a seasoned 
Indian fighter. 

The train, most of which had been 
contributed by such wealthy men as 
Nelson Story, was made up of twenty- 
two wagons and a number of pack out- 
fits, the herd totalling twenty-eight 
yoke of oxen and 213 horses and mules. 
Among the supplies were provisions ex- 
pected to last four months, donated 
from the meager stores of well-wishers 
all over Gallatin valley. There were 
over 40,000 cartridges for the up-to- 
date breech-loading rifles all the bovs 
carried and about 150 rounds of canis- 
ter, grape shot, and shell for the two 
pieces of artillery that were trundled 
along. One of these was the antiquated 
“Big Horn Gun,” a smoothbore, iron 
six-pounder, brought to Bozeman by 
prospectors from Wyoming in 1870. The 
other was a twelve-pounder “brass” 
mountain howitzer, furnished, along 
with 10,000 rifle cartridges, by order of 
Benjamin F. Potts, Montana’s federally- 
appointed governor, who stuck his of- 


* Author of My Sixty Years on the Plains (New York, 
1905). 





Tough, resourceful “Uncle Billy’ (Wm. T.) 
Hamilton. 





ficial neck way out to assist the enter- 
prise. Projectiles for the “Big Horn 
Gun” had been difficult to procure 
until William D. Cameron, veteran 
Civil War artillery officer and the ex- 
pedition’s chief gunner, noticed in Gen- 
eral Lester S. Willson’s Bozeman store 
a tin can of oysters. On request the 
puzzled Willson loaned the can to Cam- 
eron, who found its diameter just a 
whit small for the bore of the gun. 
Under the circumstances Willson of- 
fered up his entire stock of tinned oys- 
ters. The boys feasted on the bivalves 





General Lester S. Willson, pioneer Bozeman 
merchant. 
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Hunter’s Hot Springs was one of the earliest and best known of the Montana spas. These scenes are from a 
rare advertising circular in the files of the Montana State Historical Library. 





and Cameron’s gun crew combed the 
town’s blacksmith shops for worn-out 
horseshoes, which were duly cut up 
and crammed into the empty cans, con- 
stituting a crude form of canister. 

After a two-day layover at Hunter's 
Hot Springs, where the boys took “a 
general wash” at Dr. Andrew J. Hunt- 
er’s bath houses, the expedition started 
down the north bank of the Yellow- 
stone. Spirits were high despite high 
winds and bitter cold. On February 27, 
from camp on Duck Creek, a mail was 
sent back to Bozeman, last first-hand 
news of the boys the town was to have 
in over two months. Extracts from 
“special correspondent” Elisha Terrill’s 
Duck Creek dispatch to the Avant- 
Courier portray the mood of the march 
down river and make clear, as well, the 
real motive that was leading the out- 
fit on, whatever the multiple objectives 
for which it had been raised: ‘ 

the best and bravest set of 
men I ever saw together in the 
mountains . and oll well so as to 
make No. 1 hands when “Grub-pile’’ 
is announced The boys, to hear 
them talk in camp after supper, one 
would think they could whip all the 
Indians in the country and Mexico 


thrown in The camp is all joy 
and life after candle light. Dancing 
and whirling to the most delightful 
music of the violin and accordion... 
After which comes the vocal music. . 
Then comes the “yarning committee” 
which is in session until 12 o’clock 
at which hour all go to their virtuous 
horse blankets with their sides ach- 
ing with pain ... As for finding gold 
on this expedition, everyone feels 
confident of success . one thing is 
certain, the country is gold-bearing 
and in case we fail in our expecta- 
tions at our point in view, there is a 
majority as willing to and will pros- 
pect the country to the head of Wind 
river or find diggings, and shall not 
visit Bozeman before Christmas. Gold 
is what we want and gold is what we 
must have. 

At Duck Creek the erratic Vernon 
turned up. He was offered every in- 
ducement to join the party and finally 
agreed to do so, signing articles and 
thereby receiving on credit a full 
supply of rations and ammunition. But, 

few days later, at the lower end of 
Clark’s Fork bottom, near the land- 


mark known to the Crows as “the 


* (Bozeman) Avant-Courier, March 6, 1874. 


Place of Skulls,” the ‘Professor,’ ac- 
companied by a single henchman, 
James “Rocky” Rockfellow, dropped 
behind the column on some pretense 
and was not seen again by the boys.” 

After passing opposite the mouth of 
the Bighorn River, the expedition trav- 
elled “in line of battle,” alert for a pos- 
sible brush with roving Sioux. On the 
march the train was kept well closed- 
up, the wagons in double line wherever 
practicable, with the pack animals be- 
tween to facilitate forming a corral in 
case of surprise. Mounted parties, de- 
tailed from adjutant Eli B. Way’s ros- 
ter, ranged in advance, rear, and along 
the flanks. Whenever the train must 
enter a defile, groups of riflemen took 
post on the heights above until the 
wagons had passed through. All the 
time the expedition remained east of 
the Bighorn its camps were invariably 
fortified. Captain Grounds selected per- 
sonally each campsite, always with an 
eye to defense. First, the wagons were 
arranged ‘in an oval and chained to- 
eether, forming the traditional corral 
into which the stock was driven at dusk. 
Then, a continuous ring of rifle pits was 
dug around the outside of the corral, 
the excavated earth being thrown up 
in front to form low breastworks. As 
a rule, “head logs” were placed atop the 
breastworks, loopholes being scooped 
out beneath, to give added protection 
when shooting. Every night pickets 
took post at lone pits around and out 
from camp. At first the less-experi- 
enced element scoffed at digging rifle 
pits as foolishness but, after Grounds 
had arranged a convincing Indian scare, 
nearlv everyone shovelled with a will. 

rom several notices in various issues of the (Boze- 

nan {vant-Courier, the “Professor” and “Rocky” 

roceeded alone upriver, following their desertion, 

» the vicinity of Mission, the Crow Agency, on 

Skull Creek. There Vernon, a fraud to the end. 

ontrived to bilk Nelson Story of two horses and 

a mule. Thus re-outfitted, the precious pair made 

for Fort Benton, where they are said to have 


stolen a skiff and started down the Missouri 
Needless to say, no gold in paying quantities, 
either Vernon’s or that of anyone else, has ever 
been found in the area Vernon indicated as the 
whereabouts of his discovery. 

As related by Cameron to Milburn L. Wilson, for- 
merly Undersecretary of. Agriculture, now of 
Chevy Chase, Washington, ‘D. C. 








Earliest known photo of the Walter Cooper home 
in Bozeman, whose “arsenal” helped furnish the 
expedition. 





Grounds relied heavily on the psycho- 
logical effect of the artillery in event of 
an Indian scrimmage. The guns were 
never to open fire until an order had 
come from him. Patting the iron tube 
of the “Big Horn Gun,” the captain ex- 
plained to “Billy” Cameron, “That’s our 
ace.’”® 

A little over five weeks and 240 
miles out of Bozeman, just beyond the 
then eastern boundary of the Crow 
Indian Reservation and not far above 
the present town of Forsyth, the ex- 
pedition crossed at last to the south 
side of the frozen Yellowstone. It is 
significant that the party delayed such 
a move until it had arrived beyond the 
limit of Crow land. The frontier had 
not forgotten the hard time given by 
the Department of the Interior to the 
Big Horn Mountains & Black Hills Ex- 
ploring Expedition when that luckless 
party was outfitting at Cheyenne, four 
years earlier, intending to prospect in 
the treaty-protected Sioux hunting 
grounds east of the Bighorns. Stern 
warning had been given that, should 
the expedition enter forbidden land, 
the Army would be ordered to drive 
it out. And, indeed, blue coats had 
been sent after the party. 

There was a case nearer home, that 
of one McCormack, who, in the sum- 
mer of 1873, had tried to raise, at Boze- 
man, a group to hunt gold in the Wolf 
Mountains, on the Crow Reservation. 
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Gen. Philip H. Sheridan’s problems were often 
magnified by the impossible scope of his western 
command. 





Major Nelson B. Sweitzer, commander 
at nearby Fort Ellis, apprised of Mc- 
Cormack’s plans, had asked higher head- 
quarters for instructions in the matter. 
General Philip H. Sheridan, command- 
ing the Military Division of the Mis- 
souri, had wired in reply that McCor- 
mack should be warned that he would 
not be permitted to “invade the Crow 
Reservation” for the purpose of pros- 
pecting. Other than that, stated Sheri- 
dan, he did not feel free to prevent 
movement of prospectors into eastern 
Montana, being fearful of involving the 
War Department in a legal tangle with 
the judiciary of the Territory.’® De- 
partment of the Interior’s Office of In- 
dian Affairs, when queried by the War 
Department, at Sheridan’s request, for 
a final opinion in the matter, had com- 
mented merely that “.... it would be 
advisable to forbid the prospecting 
party invading not only the Crow res- 
ervation, but any other Indian reser- 
vation . . .”''—nothing more. 

Before the Yellowstone Wagon-Road 
& Prospecting Expedition left Bozeman, 
its promoters, aware of Sheridan’s in- 
structions to Major Sweitzer in the Mc- 
Cormack case and wanting anything but 
interference by the Army, were care- 
ful to assure Sweitzer that the party 


” MS. letter Has. Dept. of Dakota to Commanding 
Officer, Ft. Ellis, dated St. Paul, Minn., August 
2, 1873. (Historical Society of Montana.) 

™ MS. letter Acting Secretary of the Interior to Sec- 
retary of War, dated Washington, D. C., August 
13, 1873, with enclosure. (Historical Society of 
Montana.) 
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would not trespass on the Crow Reser- 
vation. Governor Potts, in complete 
sympathy with the project, bent over 
backward to help by making utterly no 
mention of the expedition’s raising or 
departure in his communications to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Delano. However. 
on January 22, Major Sweitzer did for- 
ward to his superiors a full report on 
what was afoot at Bozeman, observing 
that, “ ... if the movement goes on as 
is expected, the result might be that 
the Government may be drawn into 
giving the Sioux a campaign that will 
forever settle the question of Indian 
hostilities in the Department of Da- 
eas. 

Somehow, although Sheridan's Chi- 
cago headquarters forwarded Sweit- 
zer’s report to the War Department on 
February 17, it was not until March 
10 that the seas of red tape finally cast 
the horrible news upon the desk of 
Columbus Delano. The secretary, with 
visions dancing in his head of a com- 
plete foundering of the leaky “Peace 
Policy,” fired off a wire to Governor 
Potts: “ ... You are instructed to op- 
pose and prevent the departure .. . of 
this Expedition . . .”'* Potts, grinning 
in his whiskers, advised Delano that 
the expedition in question had departed 


a month ago and was “.. . probablv 
now near mouth of Tongue River.” The 
governor, all innocence had “. . . sup- 


posed the Telegram of Genl. Sheridan 
was the rule... ,” and, after all had 
not the expedition promised to steer 
clear of the Crow Reservation? Potts 
was, he averred, “ ... trying to reach 
the prospectors with an order to re- 
turn but fear I can’t reach them .. .”" 

As soon as the expedition was in 
camp on the south bank of the Yel- 
lowstone, a party of twenty-five, led 
by Zachariah T. Yates, of Radersburg, 


"MS. letter N. B. Sweitzer, Major, 2nd Cav., to 


Asst. Adjt. General, Dept. of Dakota, dated Ft. 
Ellis, January 22, 1874. (National Archives.) 

"MS. telegram Secretary of the Interior to Governor 
B. F. Potts, dated Washington, D. C., March 10, 
1874. (National Archives.) 

“MSS. telegram and letters Governor B. F. Potts to 
Secretary of the Interior, dated Bozeman, March 
12, 1874, and Virginia City, Montana, March 20 
and 25, 1874. (National Archives.) 























































was sent back across the ice to pros- 
pect along Great Porcupine and Little 
Porcupine creeks. When, four days 
later, Yates’ band returned empty- 
handed, reporting that all the country 
near the river appeared to consist only 
of “sandstone formations,” the outfit 
abandoned what little notion it may 
ever have entertained of remaining 
near the Yellowstone. It was decided 
to march down to the mouth of the 
Rosebud, from there find a way over to 
the Tongue, and proceed up that stream 
into what was imagined to be sure-fire 
gold country. On March 26 the expedi- 
tion started for the Rosebud but soon, 
finding the river route barred by bluffs, 
turned southeast into the badlands in 
search of a detour. So far there had 
been no sign of the Sioux but now, as 
the advance guard led the way up the 
steep from the river, Charles Dryden, 
intent on hunting, urged his “plug race 
horse” ahead and passed from sight over 
the divide. Soon Dryden burst back 
into view, thirteen Sioux warriors 
whooping at his heels. Quick as the 
red men got an eyeful of the long wagon 
train, they wheeled and fled. But the 
expedition was discovered, if it had not 
been before this, and from this inci- 
dent it appears to have been nearly 
always under surveillance by the Sioux 
until it had re-crossed the Bighorn 
River. 

The detour “across lots” to the Rose- 
bud lasted for nine back-breaking days. 
As the column made a tortuous way up 
Armell’s Creek, parties had constantly 
to go ahead, shovelling snow, cutting 
down banks, and in other ways prepar- 
ing a passage for the train. The barren 
country was dry as a bone, making it 
necessary to melt snow so that men and 
animals might drink. On the fourth 
day from the Yellowstone the Sioux 
reappeared. Skulking warriors nearly 
succeeded in bushwhacking a tiny party 
that had left camp afoot to reconnoiter 
the trail. Only George Herendeen’s 
keen eyesight saved the group from 
disaster.1° On the same day the red 


men lured into ambush one of the camp 
pickets, reckless W. A. Bostwick, of 


















This old engraving of Main St., Bozeman, 1874, 

was based on a photo by “Bird” Calfee, member 

of the expedition who unfortunately must have 
left his camera at home. 





Deer Lodge County. Bostwick was shoi 
four times and badly beaten with pony 
quirts and coup sticks before other 
pickets came to the rescue. That night, 
when a few braves rode close to camp 
and fired on the corral, some of the 
horses tried to stampede “but with the 
aid of shovel handles were soon 
soothed.”'® Without further annoy- 
ance from the Sioux, the caravan 
crawled on until, on the afternoon of 
April 3, it finally entered the valley of 
the Rosebud, at a point thirty-two miles 
south of the Yellowstone. 

The boys pulled up on the broad, 
sage-dotted first bench east of the tiny 
Rosebud and regarded a heavy lodge- 
pole trail that stretched away south. 
The decision was to camp right away, 
as it was estimated that over 300 tra- 
vois had passed by a little earlier and 
that “Poor Lo” would surely turn up 
in real force before morning. The es- 
timate was correct. Not far upstream 
were encamped “two divisions of the 
Teton Sioux ... the Two Kettle band, 
under their chief Red End of Horn, and 
the Minne-con-oju band, under their 
chief High Backbone or Hump.”** These 
Indians were quickly aware of the near 
approach of the expedition. For the 
Sioux, sitting out a monotonous winter 
on the Rosebud, the advent of that big 


"See Al. J. Noyes, In the Land of Chinook or the 


Story of Blaine County (Helena, 1917), 110-111, 
for Herendeen’s interesting account of this affair. 
“E. S. Topping, The Chronicles of the Yellowstone 
(St. Paul, Minn., 1888), 107. 
* Statement by Wears Horns, Hunkpapa Sioux Indi- 
an, to Judge Frank B. Zahn, Ft. Yates, N. D., 
October, 1956. 
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The Sioux Chief Hump, or High Backbone, later 
photographed with his two favorite wives, was 
active in the ambush on the Rosebud. 





wagon train must have seemed like 
money from home. Toward dusk many 
of the warriors armed and _ started 
downstream. 

The expedition dug in 400 yards east 
of the Rosebud itself, atop and close 
to the edge of the bench, about fifteen 
feet high in this vicinity. The big 
lodge-pole trail had “.. . rather stirred 
the boys up, and even the deadheads 
and coffee-coolers dug rifle pits 
with vigor.”'* Like every defensive 
position, no matter how carefully 
chosen, this one had its drawback—a 
pair of sizeable coulees which empty, 
side by side, into the bottom just up- 
stream, the nearer coulee passing only 
sixty yards from the entrenchments. A 
bit after midnight, Saturday, April 4, 
the pickets, straining eyes and ears in 
the freezing gloom, heard owls com- 
mence to hoot all around camp. Then, 
when a flock of geese ghosted over the 
valley, the owl hoots changed to honk- 
ing. About three o’clock, when a picket 
shot at doubtful shadows nearby, rifle 
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fire lit the darkness in reply. All the 
pickets, in accord with standing orders, 
ran for the main line, while the boys, 
even battered Bostwick, tumbled out of 
blankets and robes to man the pits, their 
teeth chattering in the cold. The party’s 
three fat Newfoundland dogs rushed 
barking toward the nearby coulees and 
only one returned, an arrow driven deep 
into its body. After the first flurries 
of shots, the Indians’ fire settled down 
to large volleys, each one preceded by 
the tinkling of a bell. At that sound 
the boys would hug the dirt and listen 
for the balls to whine overhead. For 
their part, they would wait for daylight 
before burning ammunition. The fire 
was especially heavy from an ash grove 
in the bottom, about opposite the posi- 
tion. After the second volley, Grounds 
sent an order down the line for Camer- 
cn, posted with the “Big Horn Gun” on 
the west side of the perimeter, to open 
with canister on that section of timber 
in event of a third fusillade. Cameron 
cut his fuse carefully, aimed as well as 
he could and, just as the bell tinkled 
again, applied the match. The “Big Horn 
Gun” jumped and roared in the same 
moment the Sioux volley crashed out. 
There were no more shots from the ash 
grove.'” 

As dawn stole into the valley the In- 
dians’ fire, until then practically all too 
high, commenced to tell. Screams of 
wounded horses echoed from the cor- 
ral. With light to shoot by, the boys 
fingered their sights and began to tune 
up, quickly driving to cover all of the 
redskins within range. In 1956, Judge 


" Topping, 108. The ring of rifle pits may be see 
today, although quite shallow now, due to erosion 
and to cattle grazing over the site. The pits will 
be found in the Big Bend of the Rosebud, seventy 
yards west of the Rosebud road (1956), and thirty- 


two miles south on that road from its junctio: 
with U. S. Highway 10 on the Yellowstone. The 
site is marked by a wooden sign, erected by Mrs. 


Genie Fulmer, of Forsyth, Montana. 

These rifle pits were noted in passing by 
scouting force of the Seventh Cavalry, commanded 
by Major M. A. Reno, in mid-June, 1876. The 
site was recognized as a battleground of “the 
3ozeman party,” probably by Minton “Mitch” 
3ouyer, Reno’s guide. O. G. Libby, (ed.) The 
Arikara Narrative of the Campaign against the 
Hostile Dakotas, June, 1876 North Dakota His- 
torical Collections, VI (Bismarck, N. D., 1920), 70. 


* Cameron to M. L. Wilson; see 9. 

































Frank B. Zahn, himself half Sioux and 
tor many years principal interpreter at 
Standing Rock Agency, interviewed an 
aged Hunkpapa Sioux, Wears Horns 
(Stands With Horns In Sight), who as 
a boy of ten, was in the Sioux camp on 
the Rosebud this cold morning in 1874 
and heard the guns cracking down- 
stream. Wears Horns recalled that his 
tribesmen remarked in after times of 
the impressive marksmanship of these 
Maka-ti-oti (dugout dwellers), as they 
called them. He stated, “. . . the war- 
riors would hold up their coup sticks 
as targets and the bullets would hit the 
scalps. Wan-tan-yeya-pelo [straight 
shooters]. One warrior tied a red eagle 
feather to a long stick and held that 
up ... bullets would strike the feather 
... The warrior knew that they were 
not fighting soldiers, because soldiers 
were poor shots. . .””*° 

Despite such close shooting, some of 
the Indians kept up a dangerous fire 
into the corral from the shelter of the 
farther coulee and a thicket at its mouth. 
As it seemed impossible for the riflemen 
and artillery to dislodge these snipers, 
Grounds decided to order a charge. 
First, the “Big Horn Gun” raked the 
coulee rim with load after load of canis- 
ter. As the barrage ceased on signal, 
Eli Way’s assault party of twenty-five 
men dashed forward and leaped into 
the farther coulee, landing amid a num- 
ber of badly-surprised Indians. Seven 
of the Sioux were shot down as they 
scrambled to escape from these grim 
white men. Joseph E. Cook, who took 
part in the mixup, tells how “. . . one 
old buck .. . had his right foot shot off 
just above the ankle, and his foot was 
hanging on by the skin .. . He was 
trying to get away by jabbing the bones 
of his leg in the ground every step he 
took. Some one put an end to his misery 
bv shooting him in the back with a 50 
calibre needJle sun .. .”*' More of the 
boys now charged into the bottom and. 
with these sallies, the Indian siege col- 
lapsed. The warriors withdrew beyond 
the Rosebud and scattered away up- 
stream, the howitzer lobbing shells after 





Wears Horns to F. B. Zahn; see 17. 





This monument viewed by members of the ex- 

pedition at the ruins of Fort C. F. Smith, was 

later removed to the Custer Battlefield, where it 
was photographed by the author. 





them until they were beyond range. Half 
a mile south of the battlefield stands a 
flat-topped butte which was crowded 
with Sioux women and children, come 
down to watch the fight. Way’s twenty- 
five, emerging from the coulee, started 
out for this Indian grandstand, which 
was vacated hurriedly at their ap- 
proach. Mounting the butte, the boys 
saw swarms of Indians hustling off, up 
the Rosebud. 

There remained only to mop up, col- 
lect souvenirs, and eat a hearty break- 
fast. In the coulee the boys found the 
bones of their missing dogs, roasted 
and eaten by the redskins during the 
night. In the best mountain man tradi- 
tion, the fallen braves, sprawled along 
the coulee, were scalped. Joe Cook and 
Bird Calfree discovered “. . . a young 
Indian . . in a little patch of brush, ap- 


*" Jesse Brown and A. M. Willard, The Black Hills 


Trails (Rapid City, S. D., 1924), 562. 
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Looking south from within the entrenchment from which the Yellowstone Wagon-Road & Prospecting 
Expedition fought the Sioux, April 4, 1874, on the Rosebud River. Depressions of several of the rifle 
pits may be seen in the near foreground. Beyond are visible portions of the two coulees which figured 
prominently in the fight. In the center distance is the flattopped butte from which Sioux women and chil- 
dren watched the battle. Photo by James S. Hutchins, July 18, 1956. 





parently dead Bill [Bird], after 
looking at the Indian awhile, said, ‘I 
think I will shoot him once more for 
luck.’ He heard what Bill said, and he 
raised up to a sitting position and com- 
menced to beg for his life, when Bill 
stuck his Colts 45 in his face and fired, 
blowing some of the Indian’s teeth out, 
the bullet coming out of the back of 
his head .. .”** The plunder included 
seven scalps (one of these must have 
been pretty soggy after Calfee’s dead 
shot) and nine ponies. The latter would 
come in handy, for twelve horses and 
two oxen lay dead in and around the 
corral. Only one of the boys, Thomas 
Woodward, had been wounded, struck 
in the forearm as he adjusted his head 


“Brown and Willard, 562. 
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log. When the expedition left this camp 
next morning, some of the boys strewed 
about the site pieces of pemmican and 
biscuit dosed with strychnine and cart- 
ridges in which the ordinary gunpow- 
der had been replaced with dynamite. 
Of course, no compunction was felt in 
setting out such poisoned bait, in much 
the same manner used to kill wolves 
for their pelts. These men only typified 
the prevailing spirit of the frontier in 
their ruthless disregard for the rights 
and lives of Indians. To them, the soon- 
er the red man was exterminated, the 
better, and they would sieze any handy 
means to help speed that end. 

The idea of moving east to Tongue 
River was given up, as it was ad- 
judged impossible to get the wagons 


across the intervening divide,** and so, 
for four days, the expedition toiled 
southwest, up the Rosebud. The valley 
was speckled with deserted Indian 
campsites and burial places. All game 
seemed to have left the country. Occa- 
sionally, Indians were spotted, watching 
silently from the scoria-striped buttes. 
Grounds and other wise heads now 
counselled that the party had better 
quit the region and start back to Boze- 
man. These men realized that, as long 
as the bulky, slow-moving column con- 
tinued to wander through this country, 
it would be an easy-to-find target for 
the hit-and-run tactics of the Sioux. 
The big herd would be a standing temp- 
tation for an adversary to whom horses 
spelled wealth, and the party would be 
so occupied with defense that there 
would be little if any opportunity for 
serious prospecting. Though rations 
were already running low and the teams 
were tiring, a stop for long to rest the 
stock and to hunt risked being ma- 
rooned permanently. Moreover, the ap- 
proach of spring would bring many 
more warriors up from the agencies to 
supplement those already at hand. And 
who could foretell whether the associa- 
tion at Bozeman would really assem- 
ble a second expedition to reinforce the 
first, as had been talked of? But the 
less-experienced majority, still dream- 
ing of wealth, scoffed at such advise, 


preferring to think that the Sioux had 
been taught a lasting lesson on April 
4. 

On April 8 the boys reached the Forks 
of the Rosebud, a well-known landmark 
of the early days, near present Busby, 
Montana. They had travelled approxi- 
mately forty miles from their battle- 
ground of the 4th. Camped at the Forks, 
the boys found remnants of old rifle 
pits, which some surmised had been dug 
by Sir St. George Gore’s fabulous hunt- 
ing party of 1855. After a reconnaisance 
had indicated the terrain south and east 
to be impassable by the wagons, 
Grounds, ignoring howls from those 
who wanted the outfit to wait until 
they could prospect to the head of the 
Rosebud, started the train west on April 
10, ascending the Rosebud-Little Big- 
horn divide. This move brought the 
party onto the Crow Reservation, al- 
though the boys, if they realized the 
fact, probably could not have cared 





*™Gen. A. H. Terry reached the same conclusion 
after his and Gen. George Crook’s columns had 
met head-on at practically this same point, August 
10, 1876. Before the combined columns took up 
the Sioux trail over the divide to Tongue River, 
about a ten-mile trip, Terry sent his cumbersome 
wagon train back to the Yellowstone. 

“The campsite was near the present W. M. Camp 
marker, erected to indicate the point of the Seventh 
Cavalry’s fateful crossing, June 25, 1876. The 
site was visited by M. L. Wilson in company with 
George Herendeen and John Anderson, veterans of 
the expedition, in September, 1917. At that time, 
Herendeen stated that, as Custer’s column passed 
near, he and Charles A. “Lonesome Charlie” Rey- 
nolds rode over arfd looked at the rifle pits dug two 
years earlier. 
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Although the shaggy beasts would be almost totally gone within another decade, the expedition found them 
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an abundant source of fresh meat. From their camp of April 10, 1874, they found the country west to 
the Little Big Horn “dark with buffalo.” 





less. Most of them figured that, be- 
yond this divide, they could start south 
on an easier road to riches. The expedi- 
tion travelled up Davis Creek, thus 
heading the northern end of the Wolf 
Mountain. Camped near the crest oi 
the divide the evening of April 10,*' 
the boys saw that the country rolling 
away west to the Little Bighorn was 
dark with buffalo. Next day the column 
swung south, probably in an effort to 
prospect the Wolfs, where it was 
rumored that one of Lord Gore’s party 
had found gold, and, skirting along the 
western face of the mountains, reached 
the valley of the south fork of Reno 
Creek. The night’s camp was estab- 
lished atop a rather high, round hill. 
After the precautionary step of burn- 
ing off the grass on the slopes, the cor- 
ral was formed and rifle pits were 
sited around the crest so that prac- 
tically every near approach could be 
swept by cross-fire.*° 
For days the Sioux had been schem- 
ing to catch these Maka-ti-oti off bal- 
ance and get at that enchanting herd 
with a minimum of risk. In the quiet, 
early morning light of Sunday, April 
12, the red men got their opportunity. 
* The campsite lies sixteen miles (straightline) south- 
east of Custer Battlefield National Monument and 
mav be reached by automobile in dry weather. In 
1955, the author counted thirty-five rifle pits there. 
most of them still well-defined. Even today an 
inspection of these carefully-planned defenses at- 


tests amply to the oldtime frontiersman’s ability to 
take care of himself. 


Many warriors, observing from gullies 
less than a mile to the east, saw a hand- 
ful of the white men drive their herd 
down to water in the tiny, brushy- 
banked stream at the foot of the hill. 
This morning the herd guard was care- 
less. Herders had permitted many of 
the animals to cross the stream and 
graze in the big level meadow beyond. 
At this moment the warriors whipped 
up their ponies and swept out onto the 
valley flat, streaking for the wagon 
party’s herd. On the hill, most of the 
boys were squatting to breakfast when 
a picket gave the alarm. The erstwhile 
pastoral scene exploded into pandemoni- 
um. Some of the startled breakfasters 
plunged down the slope, while others 
opened fire in place. The artillery be- 
gan to slam. The befuddled herders 
made an attempt to get the stock in 
motion toward the hill but the ani- 
mals, frightened by the gunfire and 
screeching, stalled at the creek bank, 
then wheeled and began to move to- 
ward the onrushing Indians. The Sioux 
were now so near that the herders fell 
back, abandoning their charges. At this 
critical instant one taciturn man, J. B. 
“Jack” Bean, who never had much to 
say amid the _ blood-before-breakfast 
campfire sessions, bravely raced out in 
advance of the moving herd, whipping 
the foremost animals back with his 
gun cover. Once Bean paused to shoot 
the nearest brave from his pony. In a 

















few moments more of the boys got up. 
Their rapid, short-range fire scattered 
the Sioux riders in the nick of time and 
the herd was rushed up the hill to 
safety. 


The Indian that Bean had dropped 
lay motionless in the wake of the brok- 
en charge and Joe Cook, Zach Yates, 
with a few others, started over the 
meadow to get the scalp, heedless of 
Indian slugs droning by. Cook heard 
someone yell, “Zach is shot!” and turned 
around. “... He was lying on his back 
with his legs drawn up . . . and his 
hands clasping his stomach. I stooped 
down and asked him where he was hit, 
but he made no reply, and in three or 
four seconds he began to straighten out 
his limbs and with a quiver of his 
body, life was extinct. Four of us picked 
him up and started back to camp .. .”*" 
Grounds now ordered everyone to the 
pits, for the frustrated Sioux had 
quickly occupied ridges south and east 
of the hill and were peppering camp. 
Once during the rackety fight that fol- 
lowed, the Indians tried to fire the 
grass, hoping to burn out the camp, a 
calamity forestalled by Grounds’ wise 
precaution of the evening before. Twice 
Eli Way led charges against especially 
troublesome groups of red marksmen. 
But, each time, the warriors scampered 
off before the boys could close in. After 
that disastrous affair on the Rosebud, 
the Sioux were very careful never to 
let these white men come too close. Dur- 
ing the second of these assaults, how- 
ever, one war-bonneted dandy hung 
back to cover his friends’ withdrawal, 
making his fine pony prance about 
while balls kicked up the sod all around, 
until he fell, grazed. As Way’s party 
swept by, one of the group, John And- 
erson, half Negro and half Cherokee. a 
cook for the outfit, saw the dazed war- 
rior move and paused to investigate. 
“No shoot!” said the Indian. Anderson 
reflected quickly on what would hap- 
pen to him were positions reversed, 
then pulled his trigger and took the 
scalp.*7. Moments later two mounted 
braves swooped in. jerked the body un 
between them and bore it off. At length 





the Sioux, tiring of what had turned 
into a pointless, dragged-out fire-fight, 
pulled back into the hills. The boys, 
hitching up to push on, placed Yates’ 
corpse in a wagon, not wishing to 
leave it here where the red men would 
certainly find it. To the little water- 
course below the hill they gave the 
now-forgotten name of Yates Creek. 

All day Sioux scouts hung along the 
flanks, watching, as the boys drove the 
teams hard, jolting southwest over 
eleven miles of very choppy country. 
Toward evening they reached and 
forded the Little Bighorn and made 
camp on the bench, about 800 yards 
from the river, very near present Lodge 
Grass. That night, as a snowstorm set 
in, Zach Yates was buried in front of a 
rifle pit, so that the breastwork would 
conceal the grave. The snow dropped 
for two days, melting as fast as it fell, 
transforming the region into a sea of 
gumbo. Indians hovered about the 
camp, necessitating heavy guards for 
wood parties. In a country stiff with 
buffalo it was much too risky to hunt, 
even though rations were about gone. 
Every time the herd was started down 
to water, warriors rode in to bar the wav. 
To add to other troubles an epizootic 
disease had broken out among the sadly 
run-down stock. 

Dissension swelled at this miserable 
camp on the Little Bighorn and here 
the Yellowstone Wagon-Road and Pros- 
pecting Expedition reached its turning 
point. Grounds and his supporters ar- 
gued for immediate return to Bozeman. 
Others insisted, in spite of everything, 
on starting for Wyoming. These last 
produced “a German,” who vowed that, 
while with a party of miners on Goose 
Creek a few years earlier, he had seen 
colors obtained that were later assayed 
at $1.10 to the pan. When the question 
of a future route was put to a voice 
vote, officers abstaining, a majority 
voted Goose Creek, rather than igno- 
minious return to Bozeman. But 
Grounds had sensed from quiet inter- 


* Brown and Willard, 563. 


** As related by Anderson to M. L. Wilson. 











views that many of the boys, all bra- 
vado aside, had got their fill of bad 
weather and Indian fighting. That last 
scrap had been a near thing, bringing 
the bunch within an ace of being set 
afoot here in the middle of nowhere. 
The voting completed, the tactful cap- 
tain declared that he was, of course, 
perfectly willing to lead wherever the 
majority wished to go. But why not 
continue west for a way to strike the 
old Bozeman Trail and thus obtain a 
better road south? 

Grounds’ proposal sounded reasonable 
so, on the 17th, the train floundered 
west, most of the boys disgustedly slog- 
ging it on foot to save their drooping 
mounts. The mud was so bad that they 
could make only three miles that day, 
camping finally on high ground over- 
looking the valley on Grass Lodge (now 
Lodge Grass) Creek. Here it was de- 
cided to burn the three heaviest wag- 
ons. And here pranksters constructed a 
fake grave, filled with chains and bolts 
from the abandoned wagons, on top of 
a twelve-pounder shell. A concealed 
lanyard led from the shell’s friction 
primer to a headboard above, topping 
off a fine booby trap, model of 1874. 

Next morning, Saturday, April 18, 
soon after the column had descended 
into Grass Lodge valley and started up- 
stream, the Sioux, augmented by newly- 
arrived Cheyennes, made another try. 
Having failed twice at bucking the 
flaming entrenchments, they would 
have a go at the white men while they 
were strung-out, on the move. Grounds, 
warned by the rear guard of Indians 
swarming through the creek brush, had 
just got the train moved over near the 
northern bluffs when, suddenly, the 
country appeared to grow Indians. 

From all sides hundreds of warriors 
burst from concealment and _ lashed 
their ponies toward the column. While 
teamsters rushed the wagons into a 
circle, the outriders dismounted, knelt. 
and opened up. In the face of rapid fire 
from determined little groups of ex- 
pert riflemen, those big, spectacular 
mounted charges of the warriors, so 
dear to moviemakers’ hearts, fell apart 
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before they had hardly got underway. 
Many of the Indians dismounted and 
slithered forward on foot. The heavi- 
est pressure was from down the valley. 
To this was added fire from the heights 
to the north, slowly forcing the right 
flank and rear guards back to the cor- 
ral. 

The initial shock past, however, the 
boys.moved fast to get the situation in 
hand, delivering concentrated volleys 
which drove all the nearby warriors 
to ground. “. . . The fire of the Indians 
was terrific from every point, but their 
aim was bad, or rather those who were 
near enough to shoot with certainty 
took no aim at all .. . afraid to rise 
high enough to do so; yet it seemed 
strange that no one was killed, as the 
balls fell thick all around... .”** A 
few braves, shooting from a distance of 
200 yards into a gap in the corral, man- 
aged to down several horses before 
nervy Way could organize a charge to 
drive them off. Joe Cook, in the van 
with Way, cut down a red man who 
was slower than his brothers. Hugo J. 
Hoppe got the prized hair. Their mas- 
sive and, for them, carefully-staged at- 
tack baffled, the Indians commenced to 
withdraw. To close the action, the ar- 
tillery shelled the timber along the 
creek and a mounted force went out 
to run off a few warriors who lingered 
on the heights nearby. Gazing back 
toward their last camp, in view a 
mile and a half away, the boys saw 
a crowd of redskins ransacking the 
spot. Those watching with field glasses 
saw the Indians reel back and scatter 
as the boom of an explosion rolled up 
the valley. The booby-trapped “grave” 
had fulfilled its purpose. 

The fight on Grass Lodge Creek was 
the expedition’s final tangle with the 
Sioux. Through the late April days, 
dogged by constant storms of mingled 
rain and snow, the train wallowed west. 
Five of the oxen, altogether played out, 
were abandoned. Disease-racked horses 
had to be shot. Everything that could 
be spared was jettisoned to lighten the 
wagons. Addison M. Quivey watched 
sadly as his collection of marine fossils, 





This old photo shows the grim ruins of short-lived Fort C. F. Smith, built in 1866 to protect the unpro- 
tectable Bozeman Trail. When the party visited here, much more of the massive 125 yard stockade of 
adobe block and logs was still standing. 





picked up along the Yellowstone, sank 
into the slime. On April 20 they struck 
the Bozeman Trail, although the old 
emigrant road was difficult to distin- 
guish from the countless buffalo trails 
that criss-crossed the country. Here a 
lone diehard sang out that now was 
the time to turn south for Goose Creek 
and Gold. Frank Grounds turned in 
his sodden saddle and, for a long mo- 
ment, eyed the bedraggled company. 
Other than the sigh of the chill wind, 
there was no sound. Finally the cap- 
tain nudged his mount into the trail— 
toward Bozeman. 

Arrived at the Bighorn crossing on 
the 23rd, the exhausted outfit camped 
in the ghostly ruins of Fort C. F. Smith, 
building fires with logs from the totter- 
ing stockade. Here, for once, the boys 
did not have to dig in. The adobe walls 
served well as  breastworks. Hugh 
O’Donovan and others walked out to 
look over the little post cemetery, which 
contained, among others, those killed at 
the Hayfield Fight in 1867. Amid 
splintered and fallen headboards they 
read the inscriptions on the lonely stone 
shaft, erected by a vanished garrison to 
the memory of those who slept there. 
Beyond the Bighorn, brightening skies 
betokened the advance of spring and 
the gaunt herd found better grazing. 


The outfit began to disintegrate after 
passing Clark’s Fork. Those with 
stronger teams pulled ahead, feeling 
that all Indian danger had passed. And 
so the Yellowstone Wagon-Road & Pros- 
pecting Expedition straggled dejectedly 
into Bozeman throughout the early days 
of May. The last wagons closed in on 
the 1lth, having been out almost ex- 
actly three months, winding up a trip 
of approximately 600 miles. 

Throughout the weeks after the ex- 
pedition had disappeared downriver, 
Bozeman had been full of hopeful 
rumors regarding its progress. It was 
believed, generally, that the boys had 
erected a stockade below the mouth of 
the Bighorn—this on the word of cer- 
tain trappers, who had the news on the 
authority of “a Bannack.” When a 
courier, who had been sent downriver 
with mail for the party, returned to 
town on April 14, declaring that near 
Baker’s Battlefield, he had met some 
Crows who said that the expedition 
was on its way back, the news was 
branded absurd. On the 19th the asso- 
ciation dispatched S. S. Bowles and 
Major Reed to find the boys, come 
what might. The pair made a note- 
worthy ride, following the expedition’s 
trail its entire length, save one detour 
when a Sioux war party chased them 
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Had the expedition not solved its own Indian fighting problems, the only real hope for military rescue 
would have had to come from Ft. Ellis pictured here, near their home town of Bozeman. 





to within a few miles of old Fort Phil 
Kearny. It was not until April 30 that 
Bozeman received its first authentic 
news from the expedition, when E. 
Bradley and “Yank” Evarts arrived, 
having started ahead with letters from 
Pryor Creek. 

Eager audiences surrounded the boys 
before they had time to scrape off the 
mud and enjoy “a general wash.” Some 
of the early arrivals’ stories seem to 
have attained epic proportions, which, 
reaching Governor Potts at Virginia 
City, led him to write in placating tone 
to the still-distraught Delano. “. . . The 
Indians undoubtedly annoyed the 
expedition but they have had no seri- 
ous trouble . . . every man connected 
with it is trying to make himself a 
hero...” Then, tongue in cheek, “... 
The next man or sett [sic] of men 
who talk of prospecting on Tongue 
River from Montana without full gov- 
ernment authority shall be arrested for 
insanity and be provided for by law.”*” 
On May 6 the governor arrived in Boze- 
man to congratulate the boys on their 
victories and commiserate with every- 
one on the way matters had, after all, 
turned out. Then he settled down to 
another epistle for Delano. “. . . I think 
300 white men and the Crow Nation 
could settle the Sioux question in one 
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season ... 
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The Crows, according to Potts, re- 
sembled caged lions, wanting only an 
issue of arms by the government so 
that they might hunt down these ras- 
cally Sioux. Potts could not but believe 
that “... the shortest way to peace and 
security in eastern Montana is to whip 
the Sioux into subjection,’*' a feeling 
entertained generally along an im- 
patient frontier. 

Even as Governor Potts wrote, Gen- 
eral Sheridan, in faraway Chicago, was 
readying orders that would send Cus- 
ter’s Seventh Cavalry down the 
“Thieves’ Trail” to the Black Hills, pre- 
jude to stark proceedings that would 
provide, eventually, settlement of a sort 
to “the Sioux question.” 

And so, despite all the high hopes of 
its members and of the pioneer com- 
munity that sent it forth, the expedition 
had accomplished nothing. Historian 
Merrill G. Burlingame says it well: 

. no road was constructed, no gold 
was found, the head of navigation was 
not located, and no city was laid out 


* Addison M. Quivey, “The Yellowstone Expedition 
of 1874,” Contributions to the Historical Socicty 
of Montana, I (Helena, 1876), 247. 

*” MS. letter Governor B. F. Potts to Secretary of the 
Interior, dated Virginia City, Montana, May 2, 
1874. (National Archives.) 

*MS. letter Governor B. F. Potts to Secretary of the 
Interior, dated Bozeman, May 7, 1874. (National 
Archives.) 

'MS. letter Governor B. F. Potts to Secretary of 
the Interior, dated Virginia City, Montana, May 

6, 1874. (National Archives.) 


"2 Tf anything, the trip only added, 
somewhat, to white men’s sparse knowl- 
edge of the region traversed. 

With regard to the boys’ record as 
Indian fighters, one is drawn inevitably 
to contrast their immediate success in 
this line to the Army’s lack of it in 
certain highly-touted operations against 
the same Indians during this period. But 
it is important to remember that, in 
the boys’ viewpoint, scrimmaging with 
the Sioux simply interfered (most ex- 
asperatingly so) with their real busi- 
ness — prospecting. Under Frank 
Grounds’ shrewd direction, the expedi- 
tion operated always on a carefully- 
controlled defensive—even its daring 
charges were part of such a program— 
and offered the Sioux only that sort of 
combat in which Indians could see noth- 
ing to be gained but hard knocks. In a 
broader sense, it was, of course, the 
Sioux who had, for the time being, 
won. It was primarily their continual 
harassment that forced the expedition 
to abandon its purpose. 

Estimates made by several expedition 
members of the Indian strength op- 
posed to them, average as follows: on 
the Rosebud, 700; on Reno Creek, 500; 
on Grass Lodge Creek, 1,000. After so 
much lead exchanged, what was the 
record of casualties? For the expedi- 
tion, as we have seen, one man killed 
and two wounded—and, of these, two 
resulted from foolhardy escapades. As 
for Indian losses, all that is certain is 
that the boys brought ten scalps and 
several pairs of ears back to Bozeman. 
As usual, the Sioux had run almost 
any risk to take away their fallen 


Merrill G. Burlingame, The Montana Frontier 
(Helena, 1942), 209. 

Quivey, 250. 

The author wishes here to express thanks for valu- 
able assistance rendered by Mrs. Genie Fulmer, 
Major F. L. Anders, Dr. M. G. Burlingame, the 
late Dr. W. S. Campbell (Stanlev Vestal), R. G. 
Cartwright, M E. Matheny, R. G. Meredith, Sr., 
M. L. Wilson, Judge F. B. Zahn, and especially 
the Historical Society of Montana, which sup- 
plied generous extracts from the (Bozeman) Avant- 
Courier, 1873-1874. 

‘For articles of interest on Fort Pease. see Montana 
Vagazine of History. Vol. 2, No. 1, January, 1952: 
Fort Pease. The First Attempted Settlement in 
Yellowstone Valley” by Clayde McLemore; an] 
in Montana, the magazine of western history. Vol 
6. No. 3. Summer. 1956, “Major Brishin’s Relief 
Fort Pease” by Edgar I. Stewart 





Governor of the Territory, B. F. Potts. 





braves and, thus, the boys could do 
little better than guess at the actual 
damage they had inflicted. Expedition 
member Addison Quivey, in a straight- 
forward account of the trip written in 
1874, estimated that in all the fighting, 
about fifty Indians had been killed and 
nearly 100 wounded.** Both figures are, 
in all likelihood, considerably on the 
high side. 

Some of the boys talked loudly, soon 
after return to Bozeman, of starting 
again downriver as soon as they could 
assemble an outfit (asserting that 
Grounds had brought them back against 
their will). There was brief drum- 
beating by the association itself for a 
second expedition. It was not until the 
spring of 1875, however, that another 
party set out from Bozeman and built 
Fort Pease, in a new attempt to gain 
a foothold in the valley of the Yellow- 
stone.** Some veterans of the 1874 ex- 
pedition took part in the fruitless epi- 
sode. Many of them followed the rain- 
bow trail to the Black Hills in 1876. 
The Yellowstone Wagon-Road & Pros- 
pecting Expedition left its mark on the 
land with its rings of rifle pits, at least 
four of which endure today. The “Big 
Horn Gun,” companion of its march, 
stands now before Gallatin County 
courthouse, mute witness to the courage 
and enterprise of the rugged breed of 
men that made Montana.** 
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The Battle of the Little Big Horn 
River, fought more than eighty years 
ago, still remains one of the great ques- 
tion marks of American frontier his- 
tory. Almost everything about it has 
been made the subject of controversy, 
and since there is so much about the 
battle that never will be known, in 
fact which never can be known, that 
sanguinary engagement probably will 
remain a source of speculation and con- 
troversy for as long as the American 
people have a history, or at least for as 
long as there is anyone left to write it 
or to read it. 


No guarantee is made as to the his- 
torical accuracy of any of the stories 
which follow. I have simply presented 
some of the accounts—both preposter- 
ous and plausible—which have come 
to my attention during many years’ 
study of the Custer Fight. 


Two of the subjects most productive 
of speculation have been as to whether 
or not there was a white survivor of 
the approximately two hundred and 
fifty men who followed their Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel down the long hog-back 
ridge which runs parallel to the Little 
Big Horn, and who died with him on 
a similar ridge a few miles farther 
north; and which one of the hostile 





WHICH INDIAN 


KILLED CUSTER? 





To The Last Man, a fine recent painting of 
the Custer Battle by Nick Eggenhofer, owned 
and copyrighted by James S. Hutchins, au- 
thor of “Poison in the Pemmican.” 
See Page 27. 
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tribesmen was responsible for Custer’s 
death. For many years after the battle 
“lone survivors” were fairly numerous, 
so much so that it took a rather fanci- 
ful and extreme story to attract more 
than passing attention. So numerous 
were these claimants that it is doubtful 
if room could have been found for all 
of them on that dusty ridge where 
Custer and the members of his five 
companies made the supreme sacrifice. 

Similarly an almost equally large 
number of Indians have claimed, or 
have had their friends claim for them 
the dubious distinction of having killed 
the white chief whom they knew by 
many names. While most of the tribes 
seem to have referred to Custer as the 
“Long Hair” or the “Yellow Hair” the 
Crows also knew him as “Son of the 
Morning Star” and the Sioux as the 
“Chief of the Thieves,” this last being 
in reference to his leadership of the 
Black Hills expedition of 1874, which 
was made in violation of a solemn 
treaty, to the observance of which the 
faith of the United States had been 
pledged, and resulted in the opening 
of the Black Hills to white settlement. 
Appropriately the road which the ex- 
pedition made was known as “The 
Thieves Road.” 
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The last claimant of the distinction of 
having killed this white chief, was no 
other than White Bull, a Sans Arc neph- 
ew of the renowned Sitting Bull, and 
himself a warrior of no mean ability. 
His claims were put forth in a rather 
oblique way by no less a person than 
the late Walter Stanley Campbell, bet- 
ter known by his pen name of Stanley 
Vestal, probably the greatest authority 
on the tribes of the Great Plains, and 
whose recent death constitutes a dis- 
tinct loss to American historical scholar- 
ship. The Vestal story, as received from 
White Bull himself, was first published 
in an article in the February, 1957, issue 
of American Heritage (Volume VIII, 
Number 2) and then repeated in the 
revised edition of Mr. Vestal’s biogra- 
phy, Sitting Bull, Champion of the 
Sioux. 


White Bull’s story is unique in that 
he did not come out point-blank and 


The author of CUSTER’S LUCK injects a teaser on the 
enigmatic Battle of the Little Big Horn 


say that he killed Custer. Instead he 
related in considerable detail, and prob- 
ably with a normal amount of exaggera- 
tion, the story of a terrific fight that he 
had had with one of the soldiers as the 
battle neared its end, and in which he 
at last succeeded in killing his adver- 
sary. The next day in passing over the 
battle-field, White Bull had his atten- 
tion called to the naked body of his vic- 
tim of the day before and was told that 
was the great chief of the soldiers, 
which if it were true meant that White 
Bull had been the slayer of Custer. 
While most of the Sioux did not know 
that they were fighting Custer’s troops 
or indeed that he was even in the vi- 
cinity, there were some of them includ- 
ing White Bull’s informant, Bad Soup 
or Bad Juice, who had been around 
Fort Abraham Lincoln and knew the 
white leader at least by sight. Custer 
was also well-known to many of the 
Cheyennes, whose large circle was al- 


















































most directly across the river from Bat- 
tle Ridge. 

Mr. Vestal said that he had known 
of White Bull’s story for several years 
but had kept it secret for fear that some 
pro-Custer fanatic might try to harm 
the old chief. This explanation is hardly 
convincing for although White Bull may 
not have been over-popular with his 
neighbors, it is doubtful if there has 
been anyone possessed of such inten- 
sity of feeling on the Custer battle 
since at least the turn of the century, 
or even before. If Mr. Vestal had said 
that it was his desire to protect White 
Bull against the publicity seekers, and 
the writers who would have immedi- 
etely tried to capitalize on the story, 
his explanation might have been sound- 
er. It has also been suggested that an- 
other reason for keeping the story under 
cover until after White Bull’s death was 
to keep students of the battle from do- 
ing some cross-examining and possibly 
revealing some flaws in the story. (Not 
that such flaws would necessarily in- 
validate the story since human memory 
is notoriously fallible and uncertain.) 
In relating the story, White Bull im- 
plies that while his adversary was the 
stronger, he had had more experience 
in rough and tumble fighting. Yet Cus- 
ter was of medium height, weight, and 
build, if we may judge from his uni- 
forms, while White Bull was six feet 
tall and weighed in the neighborhood 
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For more than half a century Rain-in-the-Face, 
left, had the dubious distinction of being the- 
Indian-who-killed-Custer. By the time he appreci- 
ated the “honor,” most historians had taken it 
from him. 


Right: A few other key Indians, mistakenly 

credited by some wild writers over the years, but 

now “exonerated,” include, left to right: Red 
Cloud, Sitting Bull and Crazy Head. 





of two hundred pounds. Also White 
Bull says that this hand to hand en- 
counter occurred near the end of the 
fight. There is other evidence to indi- 
cate that Custer was killed early in the 
battle and farther down the ridge 
toward the position occupied by Cap- 
tain Keogh and his men. 

But although the story first came to 
general attention in the pages of Ameri- 
can Heritage, it was by no means un- 
known to students of the Custer fight 
before that time. Nor did it come as 
any surprise to many persons with more 
than a passing knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the battle. Nor was it the first 
time the story had appeared in print for 
Reginald K. Laubin (Tatanka Wanjila) 
an adopted member of the Sioux tribe, 
in an article in Adventure, 1955, en- 
titled, “Who Killed Custer” told sub- 
stantially the same story although with 
considerable less embroidery. He points 
out that White Bull said that Custer 
did not have long hair at the time of 
the battle and seems to feel that that 
gives his story a “ring of authenticity” 
although the chief could have learned 
that fact long after the battle. 

For many years after the battle, the 
killing of General Custer was quite 
generally attributed, at least in the pop- 
ular mind, to the celebrated Sioux war- 
rior Rain-in-the-Face, an association 
that found expression in the poem “The 
Revenge of Rain-in-the-Face” by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. But it is prob- 
able that his unusual name contributed 
as much as anything else to the no- 
toriety that this Sioux warrior received. 
But the Sioux had a very poor reputa- 
tion for veracity, in fact “to lie like a 











Sioux” was a common saying of the 
day, and it may very well be that in 
making this claim Rain-in-the-Face was 
merely living up to a well established 
tribal reputation. As a matter of fact 
he probably did not even participate in 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn River, 
being miles away at the time. And the 
wound which lamed him permanently 
and was said to have been received at 
the battle was self-inflicted when he 
accidentally shot himself in the foot. But 
Rain-in-the-Face was not one to refuse 
to accept a distinction that people in- 
sisted in thrusting upon him. But while 
he at first tacitly admitted that the 
story was true, he later denied it, and 
said that Custer had been killed by a 
young Cheyenne warrior named Hawk. 
He explained that the two of them had 
been painted and dressed similarly so 
that confusion of identity was only 
natural. But on his death bed Rain-in- 
the-Face again changed his story and 
admitted that the original story was 
true and that he was so close to his 
victim when the fatal shot was fired 
that the discharge of the gun inflicted 
a powder burn on the body of the white 
commander. One witness of the scene 
expressed the belief that he was telling 
the truth. 

Other Indian claimants for the dis- 
tinction of having killed the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Seventh Cavalry include 
Flat Hip, who was a member of Sitting 
Bull’s band of Uncpapa Sioux, Two 
Moon, a Cheyenne who is said to have 
had a personal grudge against Custer 





and Red Horse, a Santee, who was a 
son of Inkpaduta, the leader of the 
Spirit Lake Massacre in June, 1857. One 
of the most interesting stories is that of 
the Cheyennes who maintain that no 
one knows who killed the leader of the 
troops, but who give the ceremonial 
honor to Brave Bear, a Southern Chey- 
enne. Then there is of course the widely 
circulated but generally disbelieved 
story that Custer took his own life, com- 
mitting suicide to escape capture and 
the certain torture that he knew 
awaited him. 

All of these stories presuppose thai 
Custer was killed near the northern 
end of that dusty and sun-baked ridge 
where the monument now stands. This 
is by no means certain, since as indi- 
cated earlier there is evidence to indi- 
cate that he was killed farther down 
the ridge and closer to Keogh’s position. 
There is also a story—which exists in 
several versions—to the effect that Cus- 
ter was shot as he led his troops into 
the ford across the Little Big Horn 
River, at the foot of Medicine Tail Cou- 
lee, in an attempt to cross and attack 
the hostile Indian village. This claim 
was first advanced by Frank K. Linder- 
man in his book Red Mother, which is 
the story of Pretty Shield, the wife of 
Goes Ahead who was one of the Crow 
scouts with the Custer column. Ac- 
cording to this story, which Pretty 
Shield had from her husband, Custer 
rode into the river to test its suitability 
as a crossing when a group of hostiles 
concealed on the opposite bank, sud- 
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denly opened fire, killing him, his body 
falling into the water and being swepi 
away down-stream. Although Dr. 
Thomas B. Marquis, who as an agency 
physician, lived among the Cheyennes 
for many years and who knew person- 
ally many of the warriors who had 
participated in this most famous of all 
Indian battles, expressed doubt as to 
the accuracy of the story, believing that 
somewhere a mistake had been made 
in translation, there is some corrobora- 
tive testimony although its accuracy is 
by no means beyond question. Two other 
witnesses, apparently independent of 
each other, claim that they saw Cus- 
ter’s body in the stream. One account 
was that of a squaw-man living in the 
Indian camp who claimed that because 
of his white skin and buckskin dress, it 
was feared that he might be mistaken 
for a scout serving with the soldiers 
by some of the Indians who did not 
know him, and that they might shoot 
first and ask question afterwards, so 
he was advised to hide in the bushes 
along the banks of the Little Big Horn 
and remain there until the battle was 
over. The advice was followed and 
shortly after the firing began he 
claimed to have seen Custer’s body 
floating down the stream. The other 
story is that of a Sioux warrior who 
was shooting at a group of soldiers in 
the area where the monument now is 
and where the Last Stand was made. 
As the battle neared its end and the 
number of the soldiers steadily dimin- 
ished, a small group of them broke 





away and ran toward the river in an 
obvious effort to escape. The most of 
them never made it but from his place 
of observation it seemed to this warrior 
that one or two of them might possibly 
have reached the temporary safety of 
the bushes that line the banks of the 
Little Big Horn. So he started out to 
investigate and made his way carefull) 
in the underbrush for any one who 
might be in hiding. While he found 
no survivors he did see the body of 
Custer in the water and caught by a 
snag projecting from the bank. (An- 
other account says that the body had 
stranded on a riffle or gravel bar, but 
the discrepancy is not serious.) In 
neither account is there any mention of 
how the identification of Custer was 
accomplished. It is interesting to specu- 
late as to what the result would have 
been had this Sioux warrior searching 
for possible survivors hiding in the 
bushes encountered the squaw man, 
who according to his account was hid- 
ing in those same bushes and probably 
was not too far away. 

But these stories receive at least a 
slight amount of confirmation from the 
fact that almost ever since the news of 
the battle reached the outside world 
there has been at least the shadow of a 
doubt as to just how positive the identi- 
fication of Custer’s body really was. 
While most students of the battle re- 
ject the theory entirely, it has been con- 
tended that Custer’s body was one of 
those never found or at least never 
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identified. (One possible explanation of 
this rumor might be that the body of 
George A. Custer was confused with 
that of his brother Tom. In the latter 
case the body had been horribly muti- 
lated which led to the story that Rain- 
in-the-Face had fulfilled a threat made 
earlier and had cut the Captain’s heart 
out and eaten it, that identification was 
difficult and was finally accomplished 
only by the fact that the captain’s initials 
had been tattooed on his forearm.) 
If George Custer’s body had not been 
found the obvious explanation would 
have been that he had been captured 
alive by the Indians and had died under 
torture in the infliction of which the 
Sioux were known to be past masters. 
And with their hatred of Custer being 
what it was, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that he would have been spared 
nothing and would have suffered every- 
thing in the way of calculated agony 
that the fiendish ingenuity of his sav- 
age captors was able to devise. And 
so, according to the story, when the 
search parties organized after the arriv- 
al of the Montana Column failed to find 
the body of the Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Seventh Cavalry among the group 
on Custer Ridge and realized the impli- 
cations involved, they came to the ob- 
vious conclusion that he had been cap- 
tured, and in order to spare the feelings 
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of Mrs. Custer agreed upon a polite 
fabrication, not only concealing the fact 
that his body had not been found but 
adding the further adornment that it 
had not even been scalped or mutilated. 
Apparently no one thought of the possi- 
bility of his having been killed in the 
river. Although there is some corrob- 
orative evidence this story of Custer’s 
body not being found is generally re- 
jected as unworthy of credence. But it 
achieved enough credibility in the 
weeks after the battle so that Lieuten- 
ant James Bradley, Seventh Infantry, 
whose detachment found the bodies of 
the Custer command, issued a statement 
describing the position in which he 
found the body and the nature of Cus- 
ter’s wounds. 

It is this story of Custer’s body not 
having been found that led to the most 
fantastic story of all, that Custer was 
not killed at the Little Big Horn at all, 
but escaped from that stricken field and 
lived ever afterwards in obscurity. 
There are two versions of what hap- 
pened, one is that he was captured by 
the Cheyennes, who because of the 
great respect which they had for his 
bravery and the fact that they consider- 
ed him a blood brother, although an 
erring one—he had a son in the Chey- 
enne camp—concealed and_ protected 
him from their Sioux allies and after his 
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wounds were healed brought about his 
return to white civilization on his sol- 
emn promise that he would never fight 
against the Indians again. The other 
version is that Custer led a small group 
of soldiers that escaped from the battle- 
field and made their way eastward to- 
ward Rosebud Creek in the direction 
from which the regiment had come. He 
made good his escape and when he be- 
came aware of the magnitude of the 
tragedy on the banks of the Little Big 
Horn realized that he should have died 
with his men and that he would now 
be branded as a craven coward, and so 
never made known the fact of his sur- 
vival. This yarn is further embroidered 
by the additional detail that a former 
acquaintance is supposed to have en- 
countered Custer on the streets of New 
Orleans and that the latter readily ad- 
mitted his identity and freely discus- 
sed the series of events leading up to 
the battle! As to just how Custer was 
providing himself with the basic essen- 
tials of living, deponent sayeth not. 

And so the controversy over the Cus- 
ter battle continues, not only in its 
broader aspects but in regard to the 
more minute details as well. The en- 
tire subject of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn River has become so overlaid 
with myth and legend, so encrusted as 
it were with historical barnacles, that it 
has become more a matter of folk-lore 
than of proper history. But regardless 
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of which Indian killed Custer—and the 
best conclusion still is no one knows 
or ever will know—that anonymous war- 
rior conferred upon the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Seventh Cavalry an im- 
mortality and fame that the latter could 
have achieved in no other way. The 
greatest and most overwhelming of vic- 
tories would not have given him the 
notoriety that came with defeat and 
death. And when that great Indian 
camp moved in savage and majestic 
splendor up the valley of the Little Big 
Horn, leaving Custer and every mem- 
ber of his five companies dead on Bat- 
tle Ridge, they left behind all unwit- 
tingly the matrix of a great American 
legend—perhaps it might even be called 
an epic—and conferred upon the lead- 
ing white actor in the tragedy a repu- 
tation, perhaps unmerited, which shows 
no signs of diminishing with the pass- 
ing years. 
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Gen. George A. Crook 


An account of frontier army life in the campaign against the Apaches 
in Arizona, 1872-3. 


Arizona in 1870 was an enigmatic 
land filled with multicolored canyons, 
snarled trees, cactus and swift streams, 
inhabited by marauding Apache, stolid 
Navaho and a scattering of tenacious 
whites—a land better left to the Indi- 
ans, many said. Yet they fully realized 
that this was impossible, as the young 
nation had committed itself on a succes- 
sion of frontiers to wresting a primi- 
tive country from the aborgines. 

In the process of “civilizing” terri- 
torial Arizona, the seers at Washing- 
ton had sent one general after another 
to subdue the swarthy Apache. The 
designated officer soon discovered upon 
arriving in Arizona, that the elusive 
Apache was not his only problem. Con- 
tradictory and confused directives pour- 
ing in from the Nation’s capitol effec- 
tively thwarted a sustained military 
operation. These orders alternated be- 
tween a “peace” policy dedicated to 
mollifying the Indians with kindness 
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and urgent cries for decisive military 
victories. Harassed by Indians, frus- 
trated by the indecisions of his su- 
periors, more than one hardened army 
officer viewed the Territory as the 
graveyard of his professional ambi- 
tions. 

Finally, in June, 1871, Lieutenant- 
Colonel George A. Crook was assigned 
to the command of the Arizona Depart- 
ment. A methodical organizer, Crook 
soon achieved order out of chaos. Al- 
though, as in the case of his predeces- 
sors, Crook’s efforts were partially nul- 
lified by “peace” ambassadors, he forced 
the Apaches, after a few short resolute 
campaigns, to sue for peace in the win- 
ter of 1873. 

Joining the Arizona Department’s 
forces in the middle of Crook’s opera- 
tions, was a young physician from 
Washington, D. C. Born in the quiet 
hamlet of New York Mills, near Utica, 
on February 13, 1848, Dr. Henry Ron- 
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aldo Porter came West, for the same 
twin motives that lured many young 
men of his age—adventure and wealth. 
While pecuniary gain was secondary in 
his youthful mind, Porter definitely an- 
ticipated saving enough to establish a 
lucrative practice back East. 


After a month’s residence in the nine- 
year old territory, a homesick and dis- 
couraged neophyte soldier was ready to 
forsake adventure and future financial 
gain. Writing home in September, 
1873, Porter’s words echoed many an- 
other raw recruit of previous and fu- 
ture generations, “I am heartily sick of 
Arizona and homesick as I have never 
been before. I have no chance to read 
and improve my medical knowledge 
and I wish I never had seen Arizona. I 
have often been discouraged and had 
the blues but never so bad as now.” Six 
months later, though still disliking the 
country, the same battle weary veteran 
was willing to stay “as long as the In- 
dians will let me live.” 


With the completion of the Arizona 
campaign, Porter remained in the army 
long enough to participate in the ill- 
fated Custer expedition of 1876. At- 
tached to Major Reno’s battalion, he 
ministered to the wounded and dying, 
miraculously cheating death on several 
occasions. 


Dr. Porter resigned from the Army 
in 1877, married and settled down to 
a comfortable practice in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. Always an avid travel- 
er, he died at Agra, India, in 1903, while 
on an around-the-world trip. 


Army life in any era is not always 
physically conducive to writing letters 
home. For Porter the physical incon- 
veniences were omnipresent fact. He 
noted, “tis not much pleasure writing 
letters sitting on the ground in the sun, 
wind, etc., as we all have to now.” The 
following letters, then, written by Dr. 
Porter in all kinds of inclement weather, 
furnish an intimate glimpse into fron- 
tier army life of the 1870’s. For Porter 
wrote exactly what he thought at the 
moment and what he thought was sel- 
dom dull! 
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Brooklyn Hotel 
Bush Street 
Kelly & Wood, Proprietors 
San Francisco 
July 6th, 1872 
Dear Father,’ 

I arrived in San Francisco last night 
at 8:30 P. M. Tis a long, long ride from 
Washington to California and I was 
glad enough to get here. The ride is a 
pleasant one and the scenery some of it 
grand. Especially that part along the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. 

I had no idea what a vast country 
this of ours was and no one can have 
until they have traveled across it. To 
ride day after day and night after night 
almost without stopping at lightning 
speed for 8 days and nights does not 
sound very great, but I tell you it gives 
one some idea of distance. I did not see 
any buffaloes or as many wild animals 
as I expected yet we saw a good many 
antelopes and prairie dogs, chickens, 
etc. The railroad has drove the game 
back north and south. 

I think I told you that we saw plenty 
of snow in the Mountains (July 3rd). 
We also saw plenty after the 3rd. The 
5th I spent on the cars passing through 
Utah and Nevada and it was as new as 
it was to be obliged to hug the stove 
in order to keep warm on the 5th of 
July. The finest country I have seen 
and the place where I would invest 
money (had I any) would be in Iowa. 
Such land and crops as I saw there 
can not be equaled anywhere I am 
sure. 

I saw hundreds of acres of corn and 
wheat yes thousands and thousands 
such as I never saw before. A farmer 
whom I met on the cars informed me 
that some farmers alone had three 
thousand acres of corn. San Francisco 
is a fine city as far as I have seen. The 
streets are wide and clean and well 
paved and some of the buildings are 
very handsome. 


‘His father, Henry Norton Porter, was a physician 


in Washington, D. C. 
? Sarah, his sister, was married to David M. Davis, 
a government employee. 


The weather here is cold, too cold to 
be comfortable. They say tis as cold 
here now as tis in the winter—of course 
it is very warm here for winter—com- 
pared with the winters at Washington. 
Yet it is very cold for the 6th of July 
and I feel the need of a fire. But I 
shall not suffer long from the cold be- 
cause they tell me that tis “hot as 
hell” where I am going (Arizona). 

By the way, I see by the papers the 
Indians are very troublesome there and 
Il expect to have some fun with them 
if I am not hunted but can do the 
hunting myself. 

I hate them already, they are a mean 
vicious set, I know by their looks they 
are not to be trusted. I reported today 
to the General commanding the Pacific 
division. I expect now to have to re- 
main here about all this month. I am 
boarding at this house at two dollars a 
day and receive 4 dollars per day. I 
can live at that but am impatient to get 
to Arizona and see where I am to be 
stationed and what my duties are . 

How is Sarah and family enjoying the 
visit?* Love to all. Write soon or I 
will not get it. 

Your son, 
H. R. Porter 


605 Pine Street 

San Francisco 

July 31st, 1872 
Dear Mother, 

I received Father’s letter a few days 
ago. I had changed my boarding place 
and had not been at the Hotel for two 
or three days, consequently I did not 
get it until it had been here about three 
days... 

I don’t care to spend any more 
money here than I am obliged to. 
Everything here is bought and sold on 

special basis. Prices here are higher 
than they are east and we have to pay 
in gold. By the time we get our green- 
backs changed and the high price of 
goods why you see a dollar don’t go 
o very far. The weather now is getting 





Dr. Henry R. Porter, who served through the ter- 
rors of Crook’s campaign against the Arizona 
Apaches, only to encounter the devastating Sioux 
and Cheyenne in the ill-fated Custer Expedition 
of 1876, under Maj. Reno. He later practiced 
medicine for many years in the Dakotas. 





warmer, can manage now to keep com- 
fortable in my winter clothing without 
an overcoat. 

The steamer (Newbern) that I am 
{o sail on has arrived. Expect to start 
Saturday or Monday. We go down the 
coast then up the Gulf of California to 
the mouth of the Colorado, when we 
take a smaller steamer and go up the 
river probably to Prescott. 

I have charge, Medical and Surgical 
charge, of the troops (three or five hun- 
dred). The Indians seem to be on the 
war path in Arizona but they do not 
trouble troops much. I have purchased 
a large Smith & Wesson pistol, the 
best made six shooter. Will shoot ac- 
curate two hundred yards. No one 
thinks of going to Arizona without be- 
ing well armed. Even the stage ride is 
dangerous. The passengers all go armed 
to protect themselves from the Mexi- 
cans, that delight in robbing mails and 
passengers. 

I suppose you are enjoying Sarah’s 
and the children’s visit very much. I 
should enjoy being at a family reunion 
first rate Did I answer Sarah’s 








letter that she wrote me while in Wash- 
ington—I think I did although I am not 
sure. 
Love to All, Your Son, 
H. R. Porter 


McMullins Station 
Arizona Territory 
September 10th, 1872 


Dear Father and Mother, 


I have been since the 3rd of August 
getting this far. How much longer it 
will be before I arrive at Dale Creek 
or Prescott I cannot tell. I expect to 
receive orders either at Dale Creek or 
Prescott. Will not know until then 
where I am going. 

This place is about 100 miles from 
Dale Creek and 150 from Prescott. I 
have traveled as far as this station with 
the troops (4 companies). Yesterday 
was sick and had to remain here. The 
troops have gone on and as soon as 
able, I am to follow the best way I can. 
There has been considerable sickness 
and I have had a good deal of trouble. 
I find the officers like to find fault. 
You have no idea what a poor miserable 
country this is. If I had had I never 
would have been fool enough to come 
here. Tis a vast desert, no water—noth- 
ing but mountains, sand and Indians 
and heat—so hot. Well I thought that 
I had seen and experienced hot weather 
in Washington—but it was nothing. 
Here the thermometer has been stand- 
ing at 100 and 102 and the breeze we 
get feels like the hot air from a fur- 
nace. I can’t see any use in the govern- 
ment sending troops here to protect so 
miserable a country at such an enor- 
mous expense—better let the Indians 
have it. I may like it better after I get 
to a Post, but now I am thoroughly dis- 
gusted and if I had money enough, 
would return tomorrow. I thought I 
could come here and save a few hun- 
dred dollars and so get enough to make 
a start with, but if I get enough to live 
and get home with, will do well. Dr. 
Harper from Kentucky got a contract a 
few days after I did. I met him in San 
Francisco. He also accompanied the 
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troops and has gone on with them. He 
is as sick of it as I am. Further, thing 
that makes it bad is the scarcity of 
water. Can not get enough to wash 
our faces and hardly sufficient to drink. 
That we do get is as muddy as any 
you will find in a mud puddle on the 
roadside. This place where I am stay- 
ing is a little mud hut where everyone 
is obliged to stop in order to get water 
as there is no other watering place 
within 30 miles. The water here is 
drawn from a well 200 feet deep by 
means of mule, pulleys, etc. Tis con- 
sidered good water here. You would 
not think it fit to drink. Tis very alkali 
and the more I drink of it the more 
thirsty I get. And yet this miserable 
stuff we have here today. I would give 
twenty five cents a drink for such water 
as you have at home, it would readily 
sell here for a dollar a gallon. Appreci- 
ate your good cool water, I never did 
but will if I get a chance again. The 
Indians are getting troublesome. There 
was a fight yesterday at Dob Creek and 
27 Indians were killed. They have all 
left their reservations. They passed 
within seven miles of this place last 
night. There are only 4 of us here and 
no one within 30 miles. We have our 
arms loaded and are ready for them if 
they give us a call. This is the only 
chance I have had to write and will 
not have another for some time. 


Yours truly, 
H. R. Porter 


Fort Whipple, A. T.* 
September 20th, 1872 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I have at last got away from that 
miserable place and after five days 
more of hard travel reached this place, 
to find that my original order from 
Head Quarters of this Department, 
which would have sent me as Post Sur- 
geon to Camp Crittenden has been 


*Named after General Amiel W. Whipple, Fort 


Whipple was two miles northeast of Prescott. It 
was established on December 23, 1863, and aban- 
doned on March 30, 1898. Records of the United 
States Army Commands, Army Posts, National 
Archives. 

















changed. I am now to accompany Gen- 
eral Crook, the great Indian fighter. 
He starts tomorrow. We go from here 
to Camp Hualpai,*' a distance of 50 miles 
tomorrow, by means of an ambulance. 
There we meet 4 companies of cavalry 
and start on a scouting expedition. 
Cannot tell how long we will be out, 
it may be only a week or two months. 
This is the roughest life I ever saw, 
and as soon as I can get out of it, I think 
I will. Living on the ground in the 
mountains with only two or three blan- 
kets, sounds well to one who never 
tried it. I had rather be excused espe- 
cially as the weather has undergone a 
great change in the past few days, tis 
quite cool now and real cold nights. 
Where we are going tis colder than 
here. 

At Dale Creek all the Indians left 
their reservations and they are the ones 
that are causing so much trouble. I 
passed through several ranches or 
farms, on my way here, where the In- 
dians had run off stock. One man had 
18 head of horses and some cows stolen 
by them just a day before we arrived. 
The people here are afraid to go away 
from the Post half a mile. The Indians 
are all around and are liable to pop 
out from behind a stump or rock and 
shoot you at any moment. The mail 
coach is accompanied by a guard of 
soldiers all the time. At some of the 
Posts here they have a guard accom- 
pany the officers to the water closet. 
I cannot write you oftener until I get 
stationed at a post. I hope Mother and 
Frank® are well. I want them both to 
be well. Has Sarah and family returned 
yet? Hoping we may have a grand 
family reunion at no distant time, I am 
your affectionate son. 


H. R. P. 


Camp Hualpai 
Arizona Territory 
September 28th, 1872 


Dear Mother, 


I have always had a desire to see 
frontier life, to see the great west—to 
see the Indians and the Indian fights. 





I have seen the west and all the fron- 
tier life I care to see, but the chances 
are that I will see more before I leave 
Arizona. 

Last Sunday I started from this Post 
Hualpai with 3 companies of the 5th 
cavalry and 90 friendly Indians to hunt 
the Apaches. We returned yesterday 
and will probably start out again in a 
few days. 

The first day we rode about 15 miles 
and camped for the night. The camp- 
ing consists of lying down on the 
ground with a blanket over you. The 
15 miles brought us in the mountains 
where it was cold and I can assure you 
it was not very pleasant sleeping for 
me. I awoke in the morning damp and 
chilled through, eyes swollen, legs stiff 
and pains in the back and bad cold. 
We traveled three days this way, going 
through canyons, passing over moun- 
tains, leading our horses where we 
could not ride until my feet got sore 
and blistered so that I could hardly 
walk. The Indian Scouts keep ahead of 
us all the time on the lookout for the 
Apaches. The Scouts at last found 
where they were and came back to us 
in a great state of excitement. 


The Apaches were about 12 miles and 
as yet had no knowledge that we were 
after them. Our commanding officer 
Colonel Mason*® thought he would give 
them a surprise and as soon as twas 
dark we started—rode four miles and 
then had to walk as the horses could 
not carry us. After walking the 8 miles 
over the mountains and rough rocks 
where there was not even a trail, 
my feet were so sore that I had to 
bandage them and I was so tired I could 
hardly stand. We were so near the 
Apaches at this time we could hear 


‘Camp Hualpai, founded May 9, 1869, was located 
on Mojave Creek, forty miles northwest of Pres- 
cott. The post was abandoned on August 27, 1873. 
Records of the United States Army Commands, 
Army Posts, National Archives. 

° Frances, another sister. 

* Julius W. Mason had served with the second Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry in the Civil War. He was brev- 
eted a Major for gallantry at the battle of Beverly 
Fort and a Lieutenant-Colonel at the battle of 
Brandy Station. Francis B. Heitman, Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army 
(Washington, 1903), I, 695. 
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The logistics of the Arizona Indian Wars was overwhelming at times. 
across the deserts, through dangerous Indian country. 


Supply by long freight haul 


often crippled the army more than the fervor of 


the enemy. 





the babies cry. This was midnight when 
we arrived. We then divided and each 
company was to attack separately. 

As luck would have it the company 
I was with was ordered to pass over 
the canyon and attack from the other 
side. Well we had to start and of 
course I had to go and walk the same 
as a soldier. I was tired out when we 
started but I managed to keep up about 
as well as any of them. We marched 
until four o’clock in the morning at 
which time we made the attack. Our 
first fire was a signal for the other 
companies and as soon as we fired the 
other companies commenced. The In- 
dians returned a few shots but did not 
stand and fight, they ran. About 40 
Apaches were killed 8 squaws and sev- 
eral children captured besides 5 or 6 
horses. None of our men were hurt 
with the exception of one of our Indians 
who was shot through the chin and 
neck. Our Indian Scouts were the Hual- 
pai Indians. They were at war with 
the Apaches and are a crooked set al- 
though they are considered good In- 
dians and are clothed and fed by the 
Government. In the fight an Apache 
squaw was wounded and pleaded for 
her life but one of our Indians plunged 
a knife into her and killed her. He took 
her papoose and knocked its brains out 
with a stone. You probably read all 
about this affair in the papers.’ 

I am heartily sick of Arizona and 
homesick as I have never been before. 
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I have no chance to read and improve 
my medical knowledge and I wish I 
never had seen Arizona. I have often 
been discouraged and had the blues 
but never so bad as now. I am afraid 
it will get to be a sort of monomania. 
I have not heard from you since I left 
San Francisco. 
I ought not to write so discouraging 
letter but I write just as I feel and 
am free to confess that I made one 
great mistake when I came to Arizona 
Your affectionate son, 
H. R. Porter 


In the Field near 
Camp Hualpai, A. T. 
October 6th, 1872 


Dear Father, 

We are now encamped about two 
miles from Camp Hualpai and waiting 
the return of our Indian Scouts who 
have gone to Beale Springs* to have 
an Indian dance and pow wow before 
they start out with us again. There are 
two companies of cavalry here and a 
third will soon join us, we expect. 
Where we will go or when is very un- 


‘Crook described this fight with his usual brief style 
“Colonel Mason, 5th Cavalry, stationed at Old 
Camp Hualpai, attacked some hostiles at Muchos 
Canon on the breaks of the Santa Maria, killing : 
good many and demoralizing the balance, so that 
hostilities ceased in that section of the country.’ 
Martin F. Schmitt, General Crook, His Auto 
ograpl Norman, 1946), 174 

*Beale Springs was t hundred and twenty-five 
miles northwest of Prescott 





The cavalry quickly proved the only logical method for white soldiers to match formidable Indian 
opponents. Often, however, the army had only infantry and artillery units available. 





certain. General Crook is very quiet 
and secret in his movements and we 
know nothing about them until a day 
before we are ordered off. The last 
scout (my first) was considered a great 
suecess and has been the absorbing top- 
ic of conversation for the people of Ari- 
zona ever since. Tis thought now that 
scouting parties will be sent out from 
different points and the Apaches fol- 
lowed so closely that they will be 
obliged to sue for peace and remain on 
their reservations. As long as they stay 
on their reservations, they are not 
hunted but on the contrary are clothed 
and fed by the Government the same 
as a soldier. 

This Territory costs the Government 
an immense sum every year—millions 
and millions, and all to protect about 
two thousand people a great many of 
whom are miserable vagabonds who 
have come here to escape from the 
hands of Justice. I do not know how 
much it costs the Government to keep 
a regiment of cavalry here a year but 
you can readily see that it would be no 
small amount when hay is 40 dollars a 
ton and grain 10 cents a pound. Every- 
thing is high here. I will give you the 
prices of a few of the necessary articles, 
bacon 50 cents, flour 12 cents, potatoes 
8 cents a pound, butter is $1.50 a pound 
and eggs $1.50 a dozen. I purchased a 
towel the other day that in the states 
would cost about 22 cents and I paid for 
it $1.25. Salt at Camp Hualpai is 15 
cents a pound but that is because they 
have very little on hand. 

Arizona is a poor place to live—any- 
one that has ever been here can testify 
and everyone seems to be looking for- 


ward to the time when they will leave. 
Tis as out of the way and as far from 
a railroad and civilization as a person 
can get in the United States. 

We are camping in a valley sur- 
rounded on either side by mountains 
two thousand feet high. The horses 
have to be taken three miles in order 
to graze and guarded by soldiers in 
order to keep the Apaches from steal- 
ing them. The weather here is much 
cooler than almost any part of the Ter- 
ritory. Camp Hualpai is the most north- 
ern part and the thermometer varies here 
very much. We have hot days and cool 
nights. Frost at night and at noon 
thermometer at 90 degrees. I hope we 
will get through with our scouting op- 
erations soon as the nights are too cold 
for sleeping on the ground. The soldiers 
or officers don’t seem to mind it but it 
don’t suit my fancy altogether. I much 
prefer a feather bed. The days seem 
long and the weeks like months. We 
have no papers and mail only once in 
two weeks. I have not heard from 
home since sometime in September, I 
wish you would send me some papers. 
Every week I am anxious to know what 
is going on in the States and who is to 
be the next President. If I cannot get 
out of Arizona before my time is up and 
I get stationed at a Post, I intend to take 
two or three papers. I am writing this 
letter sitting on the ground, using my 
knee as a writing table and am so 
cramped up that I shall have to take 
a rest. 

October 7th, 1872 

Our duties in the field are light. Noth- 
ing to do except attend to the few medi- 
cal cases I have and pass away the time 
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the best way I can. I find the cavalry 
soldiers are not so apt to get sick as the 
Infantry. 

One of the men killed a bear the other 
day and I had a taste of the steak which 
was better than the beef we get here. 
Deer are quite plenty here but are very 
shy and tis a difficult matter to kill 
them. I suppose politics are all the rage 
now in the states. That you are having 
speeches, pole raising, torch lights, etc. 
I should like to be in Washington just 
now... 

The people say here that these who 
come to Arizona never return. No mat- 
ter how much they dislike it at first, 
they are always sure to change their 
mind later. That may be the case but I 
think I shall have to remain some time 
before I will become so attached that I 
will not want to leave. 

There is one very good reason why 
people who come here don’t leave sooner 
and that is because it takes them so long 
to get money enough. Staging here costs 
only 25 cents a mile and as that is the 
only means of travel person who cannot 
pay it must stay at home or walk. 

How is your practice now? Have you 
all you can attend to since your return 
from Washington, I think there is noth- 
ing in the world so difficult and so dis- 
couraging as the starting of a young 
fee 

Hoping to hear from Mother and 
Frank and yourself soon. 

I am your affectionate son, 

H. R. Porter 


In the Field near 
Camp Hualpai, A. T. 
November 5th, 1872 


Dear Father and Mother, 

This is election day and this day de- 
cides the fate of Greeley and Grant. I 
feel very little interest in the affair and 
as far as I am concerned it makes no 
difference who is elected. Yet I am rath- 
er in favor of Grant. Think H. G. has 
gone back on himself when he accepts 
the Democratic vote and it seems that 
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he would do almost anything in order to 
gain the Presidential chair. It will prob- 
ably be two or three weeks before we 
hear how the matter stands. I received 
Mother’s letter about the 19th, just the 
time we were starting on another scout. 

Yours under date of October 7th 
was received November 3rd and its en- 
couraging contents read with pleasure. 
I expect I have a good position if I 
could only look at it in that light. If 
1 ever get sent to a Post hope I shall 
like it better although I am getting 
somewhat accustomed to outdoor and 
tent life and like it better than I did at 
first. In this portion of the country 
(northern) the weather is getting rath- 
er cold for sleeping on the ground al- 
though here in camp we have a tent 
which we do not have when we are 
scouting. Last night we had a cold 
rainstorm and I notice this morning 
that the mountains on either side of us 
are white with snow. The storm last 
night in connection with a bear that 
was prowling around my tent growling, 
made the night rather disagreeable. 
The old fellow came near enough so 
that I could hear his footsteps. . . 

We started out on the 19th of last 
month on another scout. The Apaches 
were not to be caught sleeping this 
time, consequently the expedition was 
not so successful (that is as a killing 
expedition). This time only ten 
Apaches were killed. We saw quite a 
number but they saw us first and built 
signal fires which first attracted our 
attention. They were on the top of a 
mountain where they could watch our 
movements. When we first saw them 
they were a mile away with a deep 
canyon between us. As we advanced 
they ran and only 10 were caught. Thev 
fought well until they were killed. 
Their arrows passed through our men’s 
pants, hats, etc. One of our own In- 
dians was shot and killed by a soldier 
who mistook him for an Apache. The 
Indians instead of burying him, as we 
would have done, burned him together 
with his clothing. beads, horse and car- 
bine, the latter belonging to the govern- 
ment. Thus they sent him to the happy 


















hunting grounds fully armed and equip- 
ped at the expense of Uncle Sam. From 
your affectionate son, 


Henry R. Porter 


In the field near 
Camp Hualpai, A. T. 
November 15th, 1872 


Dear Mother, 


Yours under date of October 22nd 
received last evening. We expect to 
leave here tomorrow or next day so I 
answer your kind letter immediately, 
for there is no telling when I will get 
a chance to write again. I was very 
sorry to learn that Sarah, and in fact 
the whole family were sick or had 
been. I think the change from country 
life to that of the city may have been 
the cause. I think I answered all the 
questions you asked in regard to re- 
ceiving your letters, etc., in my last 
letter. Was glad to hear that you were 
all well at home and that you have 
recovered from your attack, etc. You 
must be more careful of your health 
and not work so hard, your working 
days are about over and you should 
aim to take life a little easier the re- 
mainder of your years... 

We expect to have a long scout this 
time and I expect my chances are good 
for being in the field all winter. How- 
ever, I like it better than I did and 
find that I can ride fifty miles or walk 
fifteen, over mountains and through 
canyons, as well as any of the old sol- 
diers. Tis hard though but I have never 
given out yet, as some of them have. 
We have been camping here for over 
two weeks waiting the arrival of some 
new Indians, to act as auxiliary forces. 
The Hualpai did not act to suit us last 
time so we have got rid of them and 
now have 80 or 90 Pi-Utes Paiutes or 
Utes. I think I told you in my last that 
one of our soldiers shot a Hualpai In- 
dian through mistake. They made con- 
siderable fuss about it and we did not 
know but they might turn against us. 
The indications now are that a pretty 
vigorous warfare will be carried on this 
winter against the Indians. My experi- 





ence here is not exactly what I thought 
it would be but the more I see of Army 
life the better I like scouting and think 
that I’d rather scout than be at a Post 
after all. In fact, the Doctor at Hualpai 
wants to go on the next scout and wants 
to exchange with me but I’m not going 
to exchange. Sometimes I think I’ve 
traveled about enough, then again think 
as I have been a quarter around the 
world I may as well made the other 
three-quarters before I stop; traveling 
is pleasant but home is delightful. How- 
ever, you need not be surprised if you 
get a letter from me dated Hongkong 
or Yokohama. I have written to Sarah 
but it takes so long to get an answer, 
don’t know when I'll hear. Hoping to 
hear from you again soon, I am your 
affectionate son, 


mm. RK, #. 


Under a Juniper tree near 
Bill Williams Mountain, A. T.’ 
November 19th, 1872 


Dear Father, 


We are out on another scout and are 
after the Indians again. We expect to 
find them on Bill Williams Mountain, a 
mountain 50 or 60 miles from Camp 
Hualpai, where they are supposed to be 
at the present time. We left Camp 
Hualpai on Saturday the 16th with 


* A hundred miles northeast of Prescott, Bill Williams 
Mountain was named for the famous scout by An- 
toine Leroux and Richard Kern of the Sitgreaves 
Survey, 1851. Alpheus H. Favour, Old Bill Wil- 
liams, Mountain Man (Chapel Hill, 1936), 180. 
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three companies of cavalry. One com- 
pany is to go north of the mountain, 
another behind it and the company that 
I am with, “Company B” goes south. 
I hardly think we will get any Indians 
because I think they have seen us al- 
ready. If they have, they will be very 
apt to keep out of our way. This time 
we have Hualpai Indians as scouts also 
Pi-Utes, Company B have the Pi-Utes. 
We left our old camp near Hualpai on 
Saturday and marched 8 miles to where 
we found water and a good camping 
place for the night. The next morning 
we started out about 8 o’clock expect- 
ing to make 10 or 15 miles where we 
would find water and strike camp. 
Our guide took us to the place which 
we found dry. He then took us to an- 
other place where he was sure there 
was water, and another, and still an- 
other, all dry. We wandered around 
hunting water until we had traveled 40 
miles and twas getting so dark we 
could not see. The Indians who have 
no horses but have to walk, were by 
this time getting tired, hungry and 
thirsty. As we could not find water we 
were obliged to make a dry camp and 
had no water to make coffee or tea or 
none for our 300 horses and mules 
to drink. The Indians were the worst 
off as they had walked and were very 
hungry. They could get nothing to eat 
that night as they had nothing cooked 
and could cook nothing without water. 


We camped that night and the next 
morning started out early to hunt water 
as that was more important for us than 
hunting Indians. After traveling all day 
yesterday we at last found water at 
this place and twas a fortunate thing 
that we hit it as soon as we did. The 
horses were getting very thirsty and if 
we had not found it last night we could 
not have ridden them much farther. 
The Indians, yesterday morning, after 
we had gone about 10 miles began to 
give out. Some of them went back, 
some kept up with the horses without 
any trouble. Others got so thirsty they 
could not speak but would point their 
fingers to our canteens then to their 
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mouths indicating that they wanted 
water. I was rather thirsty but did not 
suffer any. I had about a quart of 
water in my canteen and that made 
coffee enough for three of us the night 
we made the dry camp, consequently 
we got along first rate. We leave this 
place in the morning. Have remained 
here today in order to give the Indians 
and animals a rest. All our bedding, 
ammunition, feed, grain for the horses, 
etc., is carried on the mule pack trains 
as they are called. A few Indian scouts 
that have been out looking for Apache 
trails have just now come into camp 
rather sooner than they expected. They 
were chased by 40 Apaches and came 
in on a double quick. I don’t see any 
chance now of getting to a post but it 
rather looks as if the chances are that 
I will be out all winter. 


I expect that Grant is elected again 
although we know nothing positive vet 
on him. My hand is getting so cold I 
can hardly write and as I cannot mail 
this letter for perhaps a week or two 
I will stop writing and finish the letter 
when I see some chance to mail it. 


December 2nd, 1872 
In the Field near Camp Verde. 


We arrived here last night and re- 
main until tomorrow, just long enough 
to get rations. This last trip we had 16 
days rations and arrived at this camp 
just as they were gone. We take 15 
days rations this time and when they 
give out we will return here for more. 
We captured and brought into camp 
three Indians and killed two. One of 
the other companies that started out 
with us killed 11 and one company 9. 
I have the scalp of one Apache. I am 
very busy getting ready for another 
start and will mail this letter. Now 
is the only chance I'll have for two or 
three weeks. Hoping you are all well, 
I am, your affectionate son, 

H. R. Porter 


In the field near 

Camp Verde, A. T. 

December 20th, 1872 
Dear Father, 

I wrote Mother a letter a few days 
ago and at that time expected to be 
away from here before this. There is 
being held at Camp Verde a court 
martial which is the cause of our being 
delayed. We will probably start out 
again in two or three days. Yesterday 
I received the Herald Citizen and the 
New York Witness and was glad enough 
to get them as I get very little news 
here and seldom see a New York paper. 
You have no idea what a desert and 
lonely sort of country Arizona is. Tis 
a fine Indian country—fit for Indians 
only. The few white people who live 
here (citizens) are as a general thing 
cut-throats or thieves who have escaped 
from the states in order to escape the 
law. The officers of the Army are a 
hard set. A Lieutenant, who is with 
our command, lost last night six hun- 
dred dollars at cards and the whiskey 
and tobacco cost him about twenty dol- 
lars more. He expects to get it back 
again this evening and more too 


I received a letter from Mrs. Louis 
Griffith a short time ago asking about 
a brother of hers who went by the name 
of Bill Williams and who formerly 
scouted in this territory. The mountain 
you have heard me speak (or rather 
write) about was undoubtedly named 
by her brother.'' He was considered 
one of the best scouts in the country 
and I understand died a long time ago. 
I have not written to her because I 
have not been able to as yet get the 
information she desired from a reliable 
source. As soon as I find out for cer- 
tain about it I will let her know. You 
might mention it to her when you see 
DOT . « « 


Established January 5, 1866, Camp Verde was forty- 
five miles southeast of Prescott. The post was 
ibandoned on April 25, 1891. Records of the 
('nited States Army Commands, Army Posts, Na- 
tional Archives. 


he noted scout, Bill Williams, was not the brother 
of Mrs. Griffith Alpheus H. Favour, Old Bill 
i illiams, Mountain Man (Chapel Hill, 1936). 


I wish I had a good farm in the west, 
[ believe it would suit me better than 
medicine. If you had not sold your 
farm in Minnesota, I should be tempted 
to go there and try my fortune. In my 
last letter—I sent $10 to make Frank 
a present which I hope arrived safely. 
You will find enclosed 50 cents, and I 
wish you would send me a few postage 
stamps (three cents), cannot get them 
here. I will close by wishing you all 
a Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year. I should like to be there and help 
eat one of Mother’s famous apple dump- 
lings or plum puddings but I shall be 
obliged to content myself eating my 
Christmas dinner on the ground and 
made up of whatever we can get. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 
very respectfully yours, 

Henry R. Porter 





In the field near 

Camp Grant, A. T." 

February Ist, 1873 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I last wrote you from Camp Verde 
about the 20th of December and I think 
that it was the 2lst or 22nd that we 
left said Camp and started down the 
Verde river for Camp McDowell" ar- 
riving there on the 5th of January, 
where I received a letter from you 
under date of November 28th and one 
from Mother dated November 8th. I 
started at that time to answer the let- 
ters and did partly write one, but did 
not finish it. We were sent out again 
the next day and I did not have time 
to write, consequently it will be a long 


*Camp Grant was situated one hundred miles north- 
east of Tucson, at the junction of the Arivaypa and 
San Pedro rivers. This spot proved to be so 
malarious and unhealthy that the post was re- 
moved seventy miles to a point near the foot of 
Mount Graham on December 19, 1872. This latter 
post was then referred to as New Camp Grant. 
On June 29, 1905, New Camp Grant was vacated. 
Records of the United States Army Commands, 
Army Posts, National Archives. 


~ 


‘amp McDowell, established on September 7, 1865, 
was situated on the west bank of the Rio Verde 
about thirty-five miles northeast of Phoenix. 
Named for General Irving McDowell, the post 
was discontinued on January 17, 1891. Records of 
the United States Army Commands, Army Posts, 
National Archives. 
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time between my last letter and this 
one. Your letter that I received at Mc- 
Dowell contained the extracts cut from 
the Herald and of course I was pleased. 
I never expected to see any of my let- 
ters in print, and these gave me more 
newspaper notoriety than I ever ex- 
pected... 

Tis not much pleasure writing let- 
ters sitting on the ground in the sun, 
wind, etc., as we all had to now. I ac- 
cept your proposition to write the Ist 
and 15th of each month and commence 
from this date, February 1st, 1873. You 
inquire if I saw John Reynolds in Cali- 
fornia, I did, I thought I told you in a 
former letter. On my way I sent him 
a dispatch to meet me at the railway 
station. He telegraphed back that he 
could not, but in a few days he came 
to San Francisco and remained with 
me a week at my hotel. We had a very 
pleasant time. 


After leaving Camp Verde, we trav- 
eled over a very rough and mountain- 
ous country arriving at Camp McDow- 
ell in about 15 days, the distance is 
something over 100 miles. That seems 
like a long time to make a hundred 
miles but you must remember that we 
had no roads and were obliged to wind 
around the mountains, that we could 
not climb, and sometimes we would 
travel a distance of three miles and not 
be more than one mile from the place 
we started from. We only saw two In- 
dians on this trip, did not get those, but 
we destroyed a cash [cache] which 
consisted of about 3 bushels of some 
sort of grass seed that the Indians had 
stored away for the winter, it was cov- 
ered very nicely with grass and stones. 
When the Indians hide things this way 
tis called a cash or cashed. The 31st of 
December we were about 40 or 50 miles 
from Camp McDowell, we lay down as 
usual on the ground in our blankets. 
About midnight it commenced raining 
and rained for two days and two nights. 
We enjoyed New Years by standing in 
the rain all day and in mud ankle deep, 
but the worst of it was, we had not a 
chance to get our blankets or clothing 
dry as it rained all day and we were 
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obliged to lie down again with our 
blankets and clothing wet through, and 
sleep the best we could. I managed, 
however, to get a fair sleep but I was 
lying in a pool of water before morning. 
We arrived at McDowell the 6th, I 
think, and were ordered out again in a 
day or two with 20 days rations, to 
scout through the Superstition Moun- 
tains, where there was supposed to be 
plenty of Indians. After being out 5 
days, our Indian scouts found where 
they were, came back and told us and 
we started out at 4 o’clock p. m. and 
marched until daylight the next day, 
when we attacked the Apaches killing 
2 or 3 bucks, captured the same num- 
ber besides capturing 9 squaws and 
papooses. One papoose was shot 
through the leg, a small flesh wound, 
and one squaw was shot twice, one ball 
passing through the arm, another 
through the forearm fracturing the Ul- 
na at about the middle and fearfully 
lacerating the flesh as it passed out. 
Other Indians were near who got away 
but after they found their houses had 
been burned, they gave themselves up 
and were taken to Camp Grant. 


Most all of the Indians paint them- 
selves and they are dressed in every 
conceivable manner, some wear noth- 
ing but a pair of drawers that some 
soldier has cast off, others nothing but 
a vest or a hat and buck cloth, some of 
the wildest of them are naked all the 
year. Our horses have been a long time 
now without grain and they are giving 
out fast, all they get to eat is the grass 
they can pick. The last 80 miles, out 
of 90 horses we have lost 20, some gave 
out so completely that we killed them, 
others were left on the trail. Many 
were so weak that they could not be 
rode but were led along. I saved mine 
by walking half the distance. Expect 
to remain here long enough to strength- 
en them up some... H. R. P. 

On account of our horses giving out, 
we did not arrive at this place until 
4 or 5 days after we expected to, con- 
sequently we had to live on half ra- 
tions for 3 days, we had to live on 
beans and bread. 








There is quite a variety of climate in 
Arizona, near San Francisco and Bill 
Williams mountain twas cold, at Mc- 
Dowell it was hot and no frost at all 
here, tis warm, slight frost at night. 
Will send you an Arizona paper soon. 


In the field near 
Camp Grant, A. T. 
February 13th, 1873 


Dear Father, 


I think although I am not sure that 
this is my birthday and if it is, I] am 
in douht in regard to my age. Think 
that I am either 25 or 26'* Wish you 
could consult the old family tree and 
let me know as I am quite curious 
about it. 


Tomorrow we start out again on a 
thirty days scout with nearly a whole 
regiment of cavalry besides quite a 
number of Indian Scouts. This is the 
largest command that has been out 
hunting Indians in this Territory,for a 
long time. I think the largest since the 
war. Yours of January 9th 1873 was 
received today. I have received some 
papers from both you and Mother, do 
not receive them regular nor anything 
like it. When I do get them, I read with 
a great deal of interest and hope you 
will continue to send them. 


Your letter that I received today 
stated that you had enclosed a few 
postage stamps, perhaps you did but I 
could not find them, I think you forgot 
to put them in. The book (diary) that 
vou said you had sent did not arrive,"® 
think it will come in due time. I send 
you with this letter, an Apache scalp as 
you express a desire to see one. The 
one I send was taken from a young 
buck, age about 25. We were scouting 
around and near Bill Williams Moun- 
tain, November 20th, 1872, when we 
ran on to a small party of Indians who 
were out hunting. They scattered very 
quick and all escaped except two. This 
is the scalp of one that did not escape 
though. The other was a very old buck, 
we captured him. The old Indian tried 



























Another photo of the famed Indian fighter, 
George A. Crook 





very hard to get away. He ran and 
jumped over the rocks like a deer and 
when caught his legs were all bloody 
and skinned. On the whole it was a 
good thing for us that he did not get 
killed as he guided us to water when 
we had been 36 hours without it. 


I expect this large command was got- 
ten together in order to go and clean 
out old Cochise, but General Howard 
has been here and made peace with 
him, as you are aware, consequently he 
will not be disturbed and we will scout 
in another direction.'® This old chief 
has a large band of brave warriors and 
they are nearly all mounted and have 
never been whipped, but on the con- 
trary have always whipped the white 
man. This new Camp Grant or Camp 
Mt. Graham is a new post just started. 
Old Camp Grant and Camp Crittenden 
have been abandoned because they were 
both very unhealthy Posts. Lieutenant 
Hall who has been stationed at Critten- 
den tells me that he had 43 men there 


He was twenty-five. 


" The diary has never been found. 








and 42 of them were sick with the fever. 
The southern portion of the Territory is 
very unhealthy in the summer and the 
Arizona fever is very peculiar, it sticks 
to its victim. Quinine don’t seem to 
have much of any influence over it. 
It is thought this Post will be very 
healthy but I have my doubts about it. 
Back of the Post two or three miles 
are high ranges of Mountains and in 
front is a large valley, which I think 
will be wet in the summer and if so, 
very likely to produce malaria. 


If you could see us as we are sitting 
around our Camp fire at night, you 
would see a motley crew. You would 
see in our circle, officers—Mexicans—— 
Half-breeds—Negroes and Indians. We 
have quite a number of Indian scouts 
with us now. Some of them are sick all 
the time and make up some terrible 
faces when they take the medicine I 
give them. They have considerable 
faith in the white medicine man and 
are first rate to swallow pills. The 
other day I extracted a tooth for one of 
them (an Apache). He did not like the 
looks of the instruments and wanted me 
to tie a string around it so to please 
him I did so but the tooth did not 
move. I then took hold of it with the 
instrument and it came out very quick 
and with it an Apache yell, and he 
looked as if he would like to take my 
scalp. 


By the way, I have had two rather 
narrow escapes lately, the first was on 
the last scout as I was riding at the 
head of the Company next to the Cap- 
tain. A deer ran across our trail and I 
pulled my pistol to shoot, but the Cap- 
tain wanted to shoot first. He dis- 
mounted and as he did so, I saw that 
his horse was going to run so I spur- 
red my horse to catch his and as I 
reached over to get hold of the reins, 
my pistol went off and the ball just 
grazed across the palm of my hand, 
did not hurt, only blackened the skin. 
The other happened day before yester- 
day. Lieutenant Schuyler and myself 
were lying in our tents, were just talk- 
ing about getting up, when a ball came 
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whizzing through the tent just ten 
inches above my head, passing out at 
the front portion of the tent. I am 
obliged to stop writing just now. Will 
cut this letter short and bid you all 
good bye. 

Yours, etc. 

se 


Prescott, Arizona Territory 
March 29th, 1873 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I received your letters and papers 
when I arrived at Camp Verde, which 
was three days ago. I think that the 
scouting for this season is about over 
and the Medical Director told me to- 
day that I was to be sent to Mount Gra- 
ham. While there I wrote you a letter 
and I think told you something about 
the Post. Tis a new post with no build- 
ings and will have to be living in tents, 
but that is better than scouting. I came 
here to see the Medical Director and 
had about come to the conclusion that 
I would leave Arizona as soon as my 
term of contract had expired, if I was 
going to have all field service . . 


Yesterday morning I wanted to come 
to Prescott, received permission, got a 
fresh horse and started. The distance is 
50 miles and tis right through Indian 
country, over a road that I had never 
seen and over a road that no one travels 
alone. But I started alone and arrived 
here at noon today, safe and sound. I 
might have come through in a day but 
being a little tired, I stopped last night 


“Sent as one of the “Peace Commissioners,” General 
Oliver Otis Howard’s most daring act was to go 
with three companions to Cochise’s stronghold in 
the Dragoon Mountains. A notorious warrior, old 
Cochise had been sending raiding parties out against 
the white men for more than a decade. When his 
warriors were too closely pursued, they would 
slip across the Mexican Border. 


General Howard and Cochise held a conference 
soon after Howard's arrival at Cochise’s hideout. 
They agreed to a fifty-five square mile reservation 
in the southeastern corner of Arizona. The old 
Apache Chief's realization that he did not have 
much longer to live, probably motivated him to 
make this concession. Cochise died June 8, 1874. 
O. O. Howard, My Life and Experiences Among 
Our Hostile Indians (Hartford, Connecticut, 1907), 
196-225 
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Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer and some of his favorite scouts, in the more pleasant days on the 
Northern Plains and the Black Hills, before the terrible disaster at the Little Big Horn in 1876. 





at a ranch 15 miles from here. This is 
the only ranch on the road but tis noth- 
ing here to travel 100 or even 200 miles 
without seeing a house or any person. 
When I get ready to return, which will 
be in a day or two, I shall mount my 
horse and start back the same way. 


I don’t like Arizona and never will, 
no one likes it. You ask how long I 
think of staying, I don’t know, some- 
times I think I’ll stay as long as the In- 
dians will let me live. I have not writ- 
ten home in some time because I have 
not had the opportunity and as for the 
scouting, it has been about the same as 
all the rest that I have written you 
about. Since I wrote you, I think there 
has been about 80 Indians killed by all 
the troops that started out with us. 


I would like to have you send me 
Harpers Monthly and Weekly, Scribners 
and a semi weekly or weekly New York 
paper, either the New York Herald or 
Tribune. Besides, you can send the same 
papers, viz Utica Herald and Rome 
Citizen. If you think this list too many, 
you can cut it down but I would rather 


you add the Galaxy. Don’t be afraid to 
send them because of the cost. Send 
the bill with them and I'll remit the 
same by return mail, only send them 
to me as soon as they are out so that I 
can get them before they are two or 
three months old . . . I received the 
postage stamps. Did you get the scalp? 
You had better direct my mail to Camp 
Mt. Graham, although it will reach me 
directed as before, Arizona Territory. 
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Con Price with Jack O'Reilly in San Francisco, October, 1957. 





CON PRICE, COWBOY 


A Personal Tribute by Jack O'Reilly 


On March 7, 1958, Con Price rode out 
on his last trail. His passing was a 
sad thing for his many friends. 

Con was my friend only for the last 
twelve years of his life. A good deal 
of time often slipped by between visits, 
but he always said that we savvied 
each other. His letters to me were 
written just as he talked—salty and 
old-time man talk that pulled no 
punches. His sense of humor was keen; 
he had a strong belief in friendship and 
« simple philosophy of living that 
served him well for almost eighty-nine 
years. His mind was clear to the last, 
and as he said in one of his letters, “I sit 
and dream of the long past.” 


That long past was a colorful one. It 
took the young Con, aged ten, and his 
family, from Iowa to Deadwood, Da- 
kota Territory in 1879. A few years 
later he landed a wrangler’s job on the 
Belle Fourche round-up. He never 
wanted to be anything but a cowboy 
after that and he eventually became an 
extraordinarily good one. Most old- 


time Montanans are familiar with Con 
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Price as a rough and tumble bronc- 
fighter—a top hand. His good friend, 
Charlie Russell, always praised Con’s 
riding ability; but as Con modestly said, 
“Charlie had a heart of gold under that 
old rough bark of his—he never painted 
or told of me gettin’ throwed, and I 
sure did—plenty!” 

We can see that kid, now in his mid- 
dle teens, wanting to be a regular cow- 
hand and not just the Dakota horse 
wrangler. He was willing to top off 
any horse—no matter how mean—to 
prove the point. He told me, with a 
chuckle, how he would quit a wrangling 
job, go to another outfit and ask if they 
were taking on any hands. “Well, no,” 
the foreman would say, sizing the kid 
up “but we sure can use a _ horse 
wrangler!” Like Russell, Con didn’t 
mind telling a story, even when the 
laugh was on him. 


He loved Ireland, although he knew 
little about it. His parents had come 
from the Old Sod and that was good 
enough for him. Several times Con 
Price mentioned how great it would be 
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if he and I could take a trip over there 
and visit the land of our ancestors. Ire- 
land was a Shangri-la to him. 

He spoke often of Montana, too, and 
wished, longingly to make another visit 
Lack; the Sweetgrass Hills and Kicking 
Horse Creek are picturesque names he 
recalled often to me. Many times his 
thoughts turned to Charlie Russell. He 
told me how he had taken Charlie for 
granted and never properly appreciated 
his genius for many years. (Actually 
Charlie probably appreciated _ this, 
deeply.) 

In his old age Con Price wrote two 
little books, Memories of Old Montana 
and Trails I Rode. A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
calls them “two wonderfully humorous 
and right stories about Montana.” They 
were. He never made much money 
from these uncut diamonds of authentic 
stories (such as the article that follows) 
and I know he often expressed be- 
wilderment as to how some Western 
authors could make a lot of money 
writing about the same subject as he 
had but without real knowledge of it. 
Like all old timers, he judged a book 
more by the authenticity of its back- 
ground than by its style, slickness, or 
story line. He marvelled to me about 
Guthrie’s These Thousand Hills; couldn’t 
figure how a man could savvy all that 
who hadn’t lived through it. He told 
me, too, that the best book he ever 
read was Jessamyn West’s Friendly 
Persuasion. 

Although his conversation remained 
in the vernacular of the old time cow- 
boy—he never spoke any other way 
—he did abandon his boots in late 
years; but he clung to his Stetson and 
wouldn’t walk outside without it. 

Last October, Con spent a day 
in San Francisco. My wife fixed a 
eood lunch, including hot biscuits, 
(without which no Montana meal is 
complete). Con and our younger daugh- 
ter, Pat, talked horses. We looked 
through my Russell prints and books 
and I read to him, several of his favorite 
poems from Badger Clark’s Sun and 
Saddle Leather. His eyes were bad and 
he could only read with the aid of a 
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Con Price, 1897. 





large magnifying glass. We took some 
snapshots and one in particular pleased 
Con. He had his glass raised “Here’s to 
yuh!” 

It is fashionable just now, in some 
circles, to deride the Old West; pri- 
marily because of the great amount of 
bad treatment on television and movies. 
This one-sided, distorted picture of 
those days, to be sure, is mostly Holly- 
wood corn. But the deriders simply 
don’t know the Old West. While they 
rightfully criticize its often ludicrous 
presentation on TV and in films they 
usually swallow the published fool’s 
gold legends whole. 

Men like Con Price lived a bold life 
of independence and action that few, if 
any, 20th Century men will ever know. 
They rode strong and straight in a pris- 
tine land where Robert Frost’s philoso- 
phy, “good fences make good neigh- 
bors” was unknown. They took bravely 
to this rough virgin land with their 
cattle and horses. Gradually as the 
modern world closed in on them they 
sought more free grass, until, finally, 
they went down to defeat before a 
mechanization and a changed environ- 
ment they could not understand. But 
to whatever the cowmen turned after- 
wards they usually brought a real free- 
dom of spirit. And when the land was 
no longer “free”, they rode those open 
ranges in their hearts until they died. 
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Seated on the front stoop of the Lazy K Y ranchouse in June of 1910, top Claudia (Mrs. Con Price), left 


to right, Webster a neighboring rancher; Con, C. M. Russell the N. Y. artist Philip Goodwin and young 
Leslie Price. 





O > 
My Partner, Charlie 
by (on CPrice 
an original manuscript from the posthumous papers 
of an old time cowman 


After 14 years as a cowboy, I started 
in the cow business for myself, in 1899, 
with a squatter’s claim in the Sweet 
Grass Hills. Claudia, my new wife and 
me had only four cows and they didn’t 
increase very fast, that’s sure. 

Whenever Charlie Russell visited our 
little spread he would have himself a 
good laugh about my two-bit outfit. 
But he knew I had a good set-up there 
on Kicking Horse Creek—if I only 
could get the money to stock it. 

One day—about six years later, 
Charlie mentioned he wished I would 
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take him in as a partner. I was more 
than willing. So he filed on a desert 
claim near me and soon we were in the 
cattle business together. [1906.] 

At that time Charlie, the artist, was 
not doing too well either. He was 
getting only fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars for a picture. However, when 
Nancy (his wife) would get a little ex- 
tra money, Charlie would give it to 
me and I would buy a few more head 
of cattle. 

In those days horses were cheap and 
plentiful. I was always breaking broncs 
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for some big outfit and I was usually 
paid off in mares. There was quite a 
few maverick colts, two to three years 
old, roaming the ranges without a 
brand. They belonged to the first cow- 
boy who found them. I broke a good 
many and sold them to the local riders 
and ranchers. All of this money I put 
into cows to help build up our Lazy 
K-Y herd. 

The first spring we got only fifteen 
or twenty calves to brand. But we 
saved all our heifers and they kept 
maturing. The year we_ branded 
seventy-five calves, Charlie and I felt 
we were finally in the money end of 
the cattle business for sure. 

Whenever he could take time out 
from his painting, Charlie would come 
up from Great Falls and help me ride 
the range. I would always give him 
one of my best horses to ride. I re- 
member one day I gave him a horse 
that had a habit when you started him 
on a gallop, of humping his back like 
he was going to buck. Although he 
never did, Charlie was afraid of him. 
I told him the horse was perfectly gen- 
tle, but he looked at me in doubt and 
said, “Con, what you call a gentle 
horse, I would call a damn outlaw.” 

“Come on Charlie,” I said. “Let’s 
gallop a-ways.” 

“No sir,” he said, “every time I press 
my heels against this damn cayuse, I 
can feel the saddle raise up behind. 
Why, I can put my hand under it right 
now..” 

When Charlie and I rode the range 
I rode mostly broncs, but he never had 
much confidence in my judgment in 
picking out a gentle horse. He always 
picked his own and later he favored 
Dave, with our 3-E horse brand. 

I turned all the stock out on the 
open range each spring and we gathered 
them in the fall. I put up plenty of 
hay and fed the weaker ones. So we 
had little loss, as we had five thousand 
acres fenced, all saved for winter pas- 
ture. 
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Con and Joe DeYong in California, remembering 

old days in Montana when Joe was a coming 

young artist studying with the Master; and Con 

Price was Russell’s partner and one of his closest 
friends. 





Then Charlie hit a jack pot! He 
sold a couple of pictures for eight hun- 
dred dollars and gave it all to me to 
buy more cattle. 

That was in the fall of the year. But 
I wanted to buy some good ones so de- 
cided to wait until the following spring 
when I could look around. I heard 
about some choice yearlings that had 
been shipped to Cut Bank, Montana, 
from Idaho range and decided to ride 
over and have a look at them. 

At the time I owned a wonderful 
little dog. He was as much help in 
handling cattle as an extra hand on 
horse back. So early one morning I 
saddled up my bronc, called my dog 
and rode the twenty eight miles to Cut 
Bank to take a bid on some of those 
yearlings. I bought twenty-seven head, 
put them in the stock yards and stayed 
all night at the hotel. 

The next morning, before I went for 
my cattle, I decided I needed a drink 
before starting back to the ranch. I 
walked into a saloon and ordered one. 
As I was standing in front of the bar 
enjoying it and feeling good all over 
about my recent good luck with the 
cattle, a big tough guy walked over to 
me. Without any reason he started kick- 
ing my dog. If he had kicked me, I 
probably would have excused it, be- 
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Utiea, 1884, Judith Roundup Pool. C. M. Russell, third from left seated, hired by Roundup Boss Horace 


Brewster as night wrangler to replace Pete Van. 








cause he was drunk. But no one, drunk 
or sober, was going to kick my dog 
around. 

I blew my top and we had some 
strong words. 

“Maybe you'd like a kick or two,” he 
said and started toward me. 

I had my six-shooter on and reached 
for it. 

“Stop right in your tracks,’ I told 
him. And believe me HE DID. Then 
he turned around and walked right out 
of the saloon without another word. 

When the excitement was over, I 
looked around. The bartender was 
under the bar. 

“What are you doing there?” I asked 
him. 

“Well,” he said “it looked like we 
were going to have a dead man for 
breakfast and I didn’t want to be him.” 

If it hadn’t been for me having Betsy 
on my hip, I guess both my dog and I 
would of been beaten up before I could 
have got out of Cut Bank with Charlie’s 
yearlings. 

After breakfast I started home with 
the yearlings. It took two days to make 
the trip, and there wasn’t a ranch any- 
where along the way to stay all night. 
But my little dog kept me company 
and helped me herd the bunch at night 
on the plains. 
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There was a good many cattle on 
the open range south of Canada, even 
in those later days. I would send my 
little dog ahead to scare other stock 
away, so they wouldn’t get mixed with 
our herd. Then he would run back 
and help me drive our bunch along and 
hold them together. 

The third day of trailing we reached 
the ranch. I branded and ear-marked 
our new little herd and turned them 
out behind a drift fence, where I 
thought I could watch them until they 
became located. 

It was the third of May, so I figured 
winter was over. But that night one 
of the worst storms came up I ever 
witnessed. The wind howled like al! 
hell broke loose. It lasted a week and 
brought four feet of snow. When the 
storm cleared I rode to where I'd left 
the yearlings. I found twenty-six of 
them dead. There was one missing. They 
had poked their heads through the drift 
fence, and just layed down and died. I 
judged them all dead. 

They just hadn’t the strength to fight 
that storm. They had been shipped a 
Jong ways, driven twenty-eight miles. 
branded and mauled about until com- 
pletely worn out. 

The rest of Charlie’s and ray herd, 
the native cattle, had all drifted south, 











down into the breaks and badlands of 
the Marias, along the Missouri river. 

When the weather cleared up, all of 
us little Sweet Grass cowmen pooled a 
chuck wagon, men and horses and 
started out on the trail of the drift. 

The first day all we found were dead 
ones. 

That night all ten of us were feeling 
pretty blue. We set up camp a few 
miles from Galata, the little cow town 
on the Great Northern Railroad east 
of Shelby. We decided, before we 
turned in, that we were not only blue 
but dry as well. So I was delegated to 
ride into town and buy some whiskey. 

I bought two bottles. It sure must 
have been Indian whiskey for I got it 
for a dollar a bottle. By bedtime all 
ten of us were so drunk we were craw]l- 
ing around on our hands and knees. 

It was a sorry looking outfit that 
started out the next morning looking 
for cattle. When we reached the old 
Missouri we found a few head, but 
most of the critters had piled up in the 
deep snow and smothered. The loss was 
heavy among all the ranchers. But no 
one suffered the loss Charlie Russell 
and I did, according to the amount of 
cattle we run. 

As soon as I could get ahold of 
Charlie I told him the sad news. We 
were broke, right back where we 
started from. 

“Hell, stop yer worrying,” he said to 
me, “you’re more of a loser than I am 

you’ve done all the work.” 

But Charlie and I weren’t exactly 
“skunked.” Four years after the big 
torm we got a check for sixty dollars 
for one steer that didn’t die. He had 
drifted about three hundred miles in 

























































This fine study of Charles M. Russell, one of the 

best ever made, was taken in his log cabin studio 

at Great Falls when he was at the peak of his 

skill as a Western illustrator and artist. Price 
visited him here many times. 





the four years, grown fat, and some 
square cow outfit had loaded him with 
their stock and shipped him to Chicago. 

The Stock Inspector there had a rec- 
ord of all Montana brands. He sent 
the money to the State brand recorder 
in Helena, who mailed the check to 
me. So Charlie got back sixty dollars 
out of an investment of eight hundred. 
I sure was ashamed about losing so 
much of his money in the cattle busi- 
ness and told him so. 

“Don’t worry, Con,” he said, “why 
I'll just get out the old paint brush and 
start it working and we'll soon have 
the price of some more dogies.” 

Charlie Russell was a real Western 
man with fine principals. He was a 
great man—great in many ways. As 
a man’s friends he had few equals. As 
a partner he was a top hand, the best 
in the business. I should know, he was 
my partner in more ways than one. 
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CROW KILLER, by Raymond Thorp 
and Robert Bunker, Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, Bloomington, 190 pp., 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Dorothy M. Johnson 

Montana State University 

Liver-Eating Johnson has been, until 
now, a misty and mysterious figure, a 
myth not believable and not believed. 
As a child in Montana, I heard this 
story: He once killed a Sioux Indian 
and ate the man’s liver. I rejected this 
nonsense—and so did everybody else. 

Now the facts unearthed by Messrs. 
Thorp and Bunker indicate a strange 
thing—for once, legend has been guilty 
of understatement rather than exag- 
geration. The truth about Liver-Eating 
Johnson is much bloodier than the folk 
tale. 

John Johnston (elided to Johnson) 
killed and scalped between 300 and 400 
Indians of various tribes, according to 
his own count. He became so expert 
that he even developed a new technique 
for scalping. 

But it wasn’t a Sioux liver that he 
ate. He bitterly hated the Crows. In 
fulfilling a vow of vengeance against 
them for killing his Flathead wife and 
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her unborn child, he tracked down, 
killed, and ate the livers (raw, if you 
care) of twenty Crows. 

John Johnston was a trapper, a Moun- 
tain Man, who came west in 1843. Why 
he chose to eat the livers of his vic- 
tims we shall never know. It must have 
been his idea of the final desecration, 
carrying his vengeance even beyond 
death. 

He was not the only frontiersman to 
feed on human flesh when survival re- 
quired it—and at least once, for him, 
survival did. That was when the Black- 
feet captured him and were going to 
turn him over to the Crows. He slug- 
ged his guard, carved off a leg, and 
used it for rations while traveling 200 
miles in winter to the cabin where Del 
Gue, his trapping partner, lived. But 
the eating of Crows’ livers was a dif- 
ferent matter, his own barbaric rite. 

R. W. Thorp learned many of the long 
lost facts about Liver-Eating Johnson 
from White-Eye Anderson, who had got 
them from Del Gue. The Liver-Eater 
had been dead then for many years, 
but Anderson (almost 90 when he 
talked) was still afraid even of the 
memory of him. 


The great days of the Mountain Men 
faded, and civilization crept upon Liver- 
Eating Johnson in his later years. He 
worked as a deputy sheriff at Coulson, 
Montana, forerunner of Billings. He was 
the first marshal of Red Lodge in 1887—- 
where, later, someone remembered that 
he had been “nice to the kids.” He 
died January 21, 1900, in a veterans 
hospital in California. 

Jim Bridger, John Colter, Kit Carson 
-these and a few other trappers are 
known to everyone who cares enough 
about the great days of the frontier 
to read about them. These men had 
biographers. Until now Liver-Eating 
Johnson has had none. He has been a 
hadow, mentioned casually in obscure 
reminiscences, with most of the details 
wrong. 

However, thanks to the patient schol- 
arship (and admirably dramatic writ- 
ng) of Raymond W. Thorp and Robert 
Bunker, he emerges as flesh and blood, 
with the emphasis on blood. Liver- 
Eating Johnson was not the kind of 
frontiersman whose adventures can be 
prettied up for children’s stories or tele- 
vision shows. His story is the materiai 
from which grand opera might be made, 
except that Richard Wagner died too 
soon. The Mountain Men were the vio- 
lent, heroic, doomed gods of the Ameri- 
can frontier, and their Valhalla was the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Crow Killer is full of tremendous 
stories. There was the mysterious white 
man called Mad Mose. There was the 
tragic Mrs. John Morgan, known as 
Crazy Woman. No fiction writer would 
dare invent such people as these and 
Liver-Eating Johnson. 
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JESSE JAMES, MY FATHER, By 
Jesse James, Jr. Frederick Fell, Inc., 
N. Y., 1957. 198 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewed by Clark C. Spence, 
Pennsylvania State University 
In 1899—seventeen years after “they 
laid poor Jesse in his grave”—Jesse 
James, Jr. wrote this little book, now 
reprinted in fascimile edition. Young 
James applies the whitewash with lib- 


eral strokes, devoting two-thirds of the 
volume to the “true” story of the 
abused, misunderstood, and unmerci- 
fully hounded man who was his father 
and the country’s most notorious out- 
law. Three chapters on Jesse’s career 
with Quantrill come mainly from Ed- 
wards’ now thoroughly discredited 
Noted Guerrillas; chapters on the years 
as a fugitive and the gunman’s death 
are based largely on information from 
the family or from friends. The final 
four chapters contain the detailed, but 
repetitious and often dull account of 
the arrest, trial and acquittal of young 
Jesse on charges of train robbery in 
1898. sires oe 
JESUIT MISSION PRESSES IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. A _ HIS- 
TORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
IMPRINTS. 1876-1899. By Wilfred 
P. Schoenberg, S. J. Published by The 
Champoeg Press, 1957. 76 pp. illus- 
tration, $7.50. 
Reviewed by Anne McDonnell 


Not since the publication of The 
Journals and Letters of Major John 
Owen, 1850-1871 (2 vols., 1927), has 
such a beautifully printed and scholarly 
edited book, dealing with an unfamiliar 
chapter in Montana history, been pub- 
lished. 

In the present over-concern with the 
story of the cowboy, the bad man, the 
gun fighter, and related subjects, such 
books as this are all too rare. 

I refer to the makeup of the book 
as well as the subject and the writing. 
The story of one of the early printing 
presses in Montana includes other vital 
factors in the early history of the coun- 
try, for it helps tell the fuller story of 
the heroic achievements of the coura- 
geous and dedicated Jesuit Missionaries 
among the Indians. No task was too 
difficult in their work of converting the 
Indians to the Christian religion. The 
cost of this printing press, together 
with transportation charges from St. 
Louis to St. Ignatious Mission (the lat- 
ter expense was almost 100% of the 
cost) was a tremendous drain on the 
limited funds of the order. 
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Father Alexander Diomedi, S. J., a 
recent arrival from Italy, served an ap- 
prenticeship in printing at Woodstock 
College, Maryland, before he arrived in 
Helena, Montana Territory in Septem- 
ber, 1874, on his way to St. Ignatius 
Mission to install the printing press. 
Indian boys were taught to set type 
and other mechanical work in printing 
while the fathers labored on the trans- 
lation into the Flathead language of 
the catechism and various religious 
pamphlets for the instruction of the 
Indians at the mission. 

The most ambitious work of the his- 
toric press was the printing of a dic- 
tionary of the Kalispell (or Flathead) 
Indian language. Several of the Jesuits 
fathers had labored for years on the 
compilation of this dictionary. This, 
perhaps, started with the work of 
Father Mengarini, in 1846, since he was 
the first of the missionaries to acquire 
a knowledge of the Flathead language. 
According to Father Palladino, Men- 
garini spoke it fluently. He worked for 
a number of years to achieve some 
grammatical order in the translation of 
the Indian language. His manuscript 
notes were vital when preparation for 
the printing of the dictionary was be- 
gun. 

It is fitting that a book dealing with 
the history of a printing press should 
include fine typography, good paper 
and excellent illustrations. It makes 
the book a real collector’s item both in 
appearance and content. 


* * * 


THE KING RANCH, by Tom Lea, Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., Boston, 1957. 
Two volumes, 838 pp. Maps and 
drawings by author: research, Hol- 
land McCombs; annotation, Francis 
L. Fugate. Appendices, notes, index. 
Reviewed by William Newell Davis, 

California State Archives 
The King Ranch, as even a tender- 
foot knows, is Texas-big all over—in 
range lands, herds, and outfits. This 
beautifully designed book tells what 
has made that bigness, besides of course 
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giving a good picture of the wonders 
of the ranch’s physical scene. The 
key to it all is the spirit and talent of 
the successive generations of the King- 
Kleberg family, which has been on the 
Santa Gertrudis since 1853. Dominating 
Tom Lea’s narrative is the drama of 
the family’s vast program of manage- 
ment, planning, and advanced research 
grappling with and mastering the rough 
and tumble of the stockman’s industrial 
order and successfully countering, with- 
out loss of stride, the ham-stringing 
tendencies of the maturing West. Note 
these ranch statistics: 726,924 acres 
owned in South Texas in 1957; 94,347 
head of cattle, 3,782 horses on _ its 
ranges in 1925; 800 miles of heavy 
gauge fencing installed during 1934-54; 
287 miles of improved roads on the 
ranch in 1954, their cost $1,209,922; a 
payroll in 1957 of 504 persons; more 
than a million dollars worth of beef on 
the hoof sold every year since 1936, 
with high gross sales of $5,000,000 in 
1951. These results show what the lead- 
ership has been. 

Lea has skillfully set the family his- 
tory and the heretofore largely legend- 
ary story of the building of the ranch, 
including a full biography of Richard 
King, the founder, squarely into con- 
text in the history of South Texas and 
in the history of the cattle industry and 
the rise of scientific ranching generally. 
The author’s grasp of the subject, his 
graceful, true-ringing prose and talent 
for evocative drawing make him the 
ideal ranch narrator. The appendices, 
aside from many notes and documents 
bearing on ranch history, contain valu- 
able articles by King Ranch agronomists 
and other research personnel on brush 
control, breeding techniques, ranch 
quarterhorses and thoroughbreds, grass 
and soil improvement, and game man- 
agement. Herds and grass! For romance 
that goes with advanced utilization of 
“those two primal elements” read this 
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VIGILANTE DAYS AND WAYS. By 
Nathaniel P. Langford. Introduction 
by Dorothy M. Johnson; Montana 
State University Press, Missoula, 
1957. 456 pp., $6, also a limited edi- 
tion. 

Reviewed by Harrison Lane, 
Northern Montana College 


The years 1862-1864 saw the open- 
ing of the Montana gold fields. Accom- 
panying this activity was the attendant 
“rough” element who preyed upon the 
miners and commercial people. Far re- 
moved geographically from federal or 
state law and order, the respectable 
and essentially middle-class mining 
community had to improvise for the 
missing legal control. Initially control 
was sought through the crude but 
highly democratic miner’s court. This 
method failed, and the technically ex- 
tra-legal vigilantism was used to effec- 
tively rid the area of Henry Plum- 
mer’s “Innocents.” These are the his- 
torical facts of thievery, murder and 
subsequent action on the part of an 
outraged community to restore dignity 
and safety to life. The story, however, 
is far more complicated. 

Running through the pages of this re- 
issue of a western classic are threads 
of a_ sociological and _ psychological 
nature which are unavoidable to the 
modern reader, and, it would seem, have 
an application to our time. Certainly 
there is fear as the Reeve trial too ade- 
quately indicates. There is social re- 
straint against violent and extra legal 
action on the part of the middle-class 
community. This restraint is overcome 
when the complete horror of the Tiebalt 
murder is revealed to the community. 
There is guilt, and Langford devotes 
better than one-half of his book to 
building a case against the “roughs,” 
presumably to justify the methods used. 
Let it be said, here and now, that this 
reader was convinced. By the time 
George Ives swings into space, I was 
ready to cheer. The point is, however, 
that these things were difficult to do— 
the whole book attests to this—and even 
more difficult to live with after their 
completion. Done they were, and herein 


lies the essential message for the mod- 
ern reader. It might do well for a 
Mickey Spillane permeated society to 
contemplate the realities of Langford’s 
case. 

Miss Dorothy Johnson has written an 
excellent introduction which both in- 
structs and motivates. End sheet maps 
indicate frontier geography and modern 
roads and towns. 





THE SAC AND FOX INDIANS. By 
William T. Hagan. University of 
Oklahoma Press: Norman, 1958. 287 
pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Francis Paul Prucha, 

S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kansas 

The Black Hawk War was a dramatic 
flare-up of the Sac and Fox Indians. 
It gave them a brief moment of na- 
tional renown, but it marked a divid- 
ing point in the tribal history. Before 
the conflict the federated tribes, settled 
along the Rock River in Illinois, were 
a force to be reckoned with on the 
frontier, for they had aided the British 
during the War of 1812 and had checked 
American advance in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. With the defeat in 1832 
began a steady decline and disintegra- 
tion. 

Professor Hagan begins his story with 
the Treaty of 1804, drawn up between 
William Henry Harrison and a group of 
Sac and Fox chiefs. It was the starting 
point of trouble because the chiefs 
ceded to the United States all their 
claims to lands east of the Mississippi, 
a cession that Black Hawk refused to 
acknowledge. The Indians were divided 
in their own councils. Some followed 
the lead of Keokuk in a policy of con- 
ciliation with the Americans. But 
many, including eager firebrands, sided 
with Black Hawk in refusing to give up 
their lands to the oncoming whites. 

The Black Hawk War itself, which 
forms the central and best-written pari 
of the book, is a depressing story of 
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misunderstanding on both sides and of 
unnecessary bloodshed, culminating 
with the collapse of Black Hawk and 
his faction. Afterwards the Indians 
were moved successively to Iowa, then 
to Kansas, then to Oklahoma, each time 
to smaller and poorer reservations. As 
the sad story unrolls, it becomes, in a 
way, a case study of the “removal” and 
“acculturation” of the Indians. 

“To understand the Black Hawk 
War,” the author asserts, “one cannot 
concentrate alone on the events of the 
summer of 1832.” He ably supplies 
the full history of the Indians which 
makes that understanding possible. It 
is a moving story. (Paul Prucha is the 
author of Broadaxe and Bayonet, a 
study of the mid-western military fron- 
tier. ) 





AMONG THE MORMONS. Historic ac- 
counts by contemporary observers, 
edited by William Mulder and A. 
Russell Mortensen. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1958. xiv, 482 pp., and index. $6.75. 
Reviewed by William Hanchett, 

San Diego State College 
Back in the days when he was a 
mere university professor, Woodrow 

Wilson wrote an essay entitled “Mere 

Literature.” No one could really under- 

stand people, he wrote, until he learned 

what they thought of themselves. “I 

know of no way of learning this but 

by reading the stories they have told 
coi themselves, the songs they have 
sung, the heroic adventures they have 
applauded. I must know what, if any- 
thing, they revered; I must hear their 
sneers and gibes; must learn in what 
accents they spoke of love in the family 
circle . . . I must see things with their 
eyes...” Professor Wilson would have 
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been enthusiastic about Among the 
Mormons. For here is the story of 
the Mormons through their own eyes 
in their own words, and in the words 
of friendly and unfriendly observers. 

There are, altogether, 100 separate 
readings from both Mormon and gen- 
tile newspapers, journals, letters, mem- 
oirs, and other sources. Skillfully con- 
nected together by editorial introduc- 
tions, the readings provide a living, 
variegated, and utterly fascinating his- 
tory of the Mormons. 

The book is divided into five sections, 
corresponding with eras of Mormon his- 
tory: the era of Joseph Smith, begin- 
ning with a visit from an angel, and 
ending with one from a lynch mob; 
the exodus to the desert wilderness 
where it was hoped Zion could be built 
without interference; the years of de- 
velopment and expansion under that 
extraordinary autocrat, Brigham 
Young; the “irrepressible conflict” with 
monogamous America, which was but 
the culmination of a long history of 
conflict; and finally, the era of good 
feelings which has prevailed during this 
century and which was signaled by the 
election of the Mormon apostle, Reed 
Smoot, to the United States Senate. 
Convincing evidence of the harmony 
now existing between Mormon and 
gentile is the fact that while some peo- 
ple hold many things against the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture, his being 
a Mormon is not one of them! 

Although Among the Mormons is 
a history of the Mormon people and 
not a history of the Church of Latter 
Day Saints, it is nevertheless religious 
history at its best. It proves that re- 
ligious history can be critical without 
being irreverent, and that church 
fathers can be treated like men with- 
out showing disrespect for them as re- 
ligious leaders. Gentiles will learn lit- 
tle of Mormon theology, and nothing 
about the prodigious efforts taken to 
make the desert blossom. But all read- 
ers will have a grand time learning 
what people have thought of the Mor- 
mons, and what the Mormons have 
thought of themselves. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER, OR SCENES 
AND ADVENTURES DURING A 
RESIDENCE OF SIX YEARS ON 
THE WESTERN SIDE OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS AMONG 
VARIOUS TRIBES OF INDIANS 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN; TOGETH- 
ER WITH “A JOURNEY ACROSS 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENT.” By 
Ross Cox. Edited and with an intro- 
duction by Edgar I. Stewart and Jane 
R. Stewart: University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1957. xxxiii, 396 pp.., 
illustrations, $5.75. 


Reviewed by Dorothy O. Johansen 
Reed College 


Ross Cox was a young Dubliner, 18 
years of age in 1811 when he was em- 
ployed by John Jacob Astor to go out 
as a clerk on the supply ship Beaver to 
Astor’s fur-trading post on the Colum- 
bia River. When the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany was dissolved and its post and 
stock were sold by the field partners to 
the North West Company, Cox joined 
the latter and remained in the Colum- 
bia District until 1817. He was stationed 
at Spokane House and at Okanogan 
where, in 1817, he found a winter with- 
out “companionable society” did not di- 
minish his “growing aversion to the In- 
dian country.” (p. 247). Yet that coun- 
try made a lasting impression upon 
him. In his story published 14 years 
later, he incorporated many of those de- 
tails which probably contributed to his 
aversion but would not have been con- 
sidered worthy of noting by an older 
and more experienced person. These 
details help fill in our picture of the 
Indian country before the white man 
end the trading post had noticeably 
changed its character. However, as the 
editors point out, his facts must be 
checked against the accounts of the two 
other chroniclers of the Astorians, Alex- 
ander Ross and Gabriel Franchere. 


The University of Oklahoma Press 
has made another valuable contribution 
to its American Exploration and Travel 
Series with the publication of this book. 
With Ross’ Fur Hunters of the Far West 
(1956) and Robert Stuart’s On the Ore- 


gon Trail (1953) this series makes ac- 
cessible important sources of Pacific 
Northwest history long out of print or 
too expensive for the student’s library. 
New editions of Franchere’s Narrative, 
of Alexander Henry’s “Journal” and 
Alexander Ross’ Adventures of the First 
Settlers would bring up to date the 
sources for the Astor venture and for 
the North West Company in the region 
between 1811 and 1821. The findings 
of recent scholarship would justify new 
editions as they have in this case. 

The Stewarts have done a most com- 
petent job of editing the Cox narrative, 
although this reviewer does wish that 
either their inclination or the policies 
of the series’ general editor would have 
encouraged a longer introduction. A 
more detailed treatment of the circum- 
stances which brought the Astorians 
and Nor’ Westers to the abrupt conclu- 
sion of their rather amiable trade war 
would not necessarily have to center 
ground the almost traditional dispute as 
to the “necessity for and the ethics of” 
the sale of Astoria by Astor’s field part- 
ners. Some other approach might even 
clarify why this young clerk was either 
indifferent, ignorant, or neutral in the 
controversy. The editors’ notes are in 
most cases helpful indentifications of 
places and persons and they continually 
remind the reader that in chronological 
matters and interpretations of events, 
Ross Cox cannot be relied upon alone. 
In several instances, a further phrase 
or two might te valuable additions to 
the data. For example, the fact that 
Ramsay Crooks’ later career “as 4 
prominent business man” (p. 58n) was 
as general manager of Astor’s American 
Fur Company, is relevant. Althouch 
there is a reference (p. 62n) to Stella 
Drumm’s article “More About Astori- 
ans” (Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
xxiv. pp. 338-44), a note about Russell 
Farnham’s returning to New York, via 
Siberia-St. Petersburg-Copenhagen, 
would be of interest and would clarify 
Cox’s brief and misleading remark 
about Hunt’s return (p. 151). 

The Stewarts have not been tempted 
in their explanatory notes to explore 
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debatable subjects. Their note on Noot- 
ka and the village of New Whitty is a 
case in point. A recent flurry of inter- 
est in the location of the exact site of 
the destruction of the Tonquin points 
up the need for a fresh look at the evi- 
dence. The idea persists that the attack 
on the ship had to take place in the vi- 
cinity of either Nootka or Claoquot 
Sounds, largely on the basis of Fran- 
chere’s statement that the vessel sailed 
for Nootka, and according to his in- 
formant, the surviving Indian, “Having 
arrived opposite a large village called 
Newity” dropped anchor. The Stewarts 
locate the village of New Whitty on 
Templar Channel of Clayoquot Sound, 
and such it may have been. But this 
does not preclude the very strong possi- 
bility that the Tonquin, proceeded to 
the harbor of Neweetee, or Newettee, 
as Washington Irving has it in his As- 
toria. H. H. Bancroft (History of the 
Northwest Coast, I, p. 155n) states cate- 
gorically “there is not and never has 
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These striking sculpture pieces by Curator Jack 

Weaver of the Historical Society of Montana, are 

among four figures soon to appear in the Cattle- 

men’s Frontier Room of the new State Museum 
at Helena. 





been a place called by any people ‘the 
harbor of Neweetee’ although he ad- 
mits a nation of Newitees at the en- 
trance to Queen Charlotte Sound. How- 
ever, Irving was probably correct and 
Bancroft misled. John D’Wolf (Voyage 
to the North Pacific . . . Cambridge, 
1861) describes the harbor of Newettee 
located at 51° N 128° W in considerable 
detail as “one of the southernmost har- 
bors frequented by American fur-trad- 
ers” and visited daily by “exceedingly 
sharp” natives who occupied the “many 
large villages” in the vicinity of the 
harbor. But of great importance is the 
fact that in 1805 D’Wolf was piloted 
into this harbor by Captain Ebbets of 
the ship Pearl, and Captain Ebbets was 
an employee of John Jacob Astor. It 
is not too much to infer, then, that 
Thorne, captain of the Tonquin, had 
been directed, perhaps orally, to pro- 
ceed to this important trading center, 
that Irving reported the matter cor- 
rectly, and that therefore the scene of 
the destruction of the Tonquin was at 
Newettee Harbor rather than in the vi- 
cinity of Nootka. This is, of course, a 
minor matter. The Stewarts have, on 
the whole, shown admirable judgment 
and scholarship in their editing of this 
work. 





MATRIMONIAL BAR 


An interesting glimpse into the past is afforded 
by a rare little publication The Historical Direc- 
tory of Montana published by risk Bros., of 
Helena, M. T., and copyrighted by Frank W. 
Warner, 1879. There’s nothing new here about 
Hurdy-Gurdies. The tact that prostitutes and oft- 
tainted dance-hall girls frequently married and 
became proper Western matrons is also widely 
known. This material, however, from the 1879 
“historical directory”, presented a fresh clue: 
Interviews with responsible old-timers reveal that 
the Hurdy-Gurdy houses sometimes were a clear- 
ing house for “clean” girls and high-minded 
young men—with honorable matrimony resulting. 
Here is the pertinent text, including the second 
from last paragraph, which sparked the final 
conclusion: 


... The absence of good female so- 
ciety, in any due proportions to the 
numbers of the opposite sex, is like- 
wise an evil of great magnitude; for 
men become rough, stern and cruel, to 
a surprising degree, under such a state 
of things. 

In every frequent [sic] street, public 
houses with open doors and loud music 
are resorted to, in broad daylight, by hun- 
dreds—it might almost be said—of ail 
tribes and tongues, furnishing another 
fruitful source of “difficulties” which 
are commonly decided on the spot, by 
an appeal to brute force, the stab of a 
knife, or the discharge of a revolver. 
Women of easy virtue are to be seen 
promenading through the camp, habited 
in the gayest and most costly apparel, 
and receiving fabulous sums for their 
purchased favors. In fact, all the temp- 
tations to vice are present in full dis- 
play, with money in abundance to se- 
cure the gratification of the desire for 
novelty and excitement, which is the 
ruling passion of the mountaineer. 


One “institution” offering a shadowy 
and dangerous substitute for more 
legitimate female association, deserves 
a more peculiar notice. This is the 
“Hurdy Gurdy” house. As soon as the 
men have left off work, these places 
are opened and dancing commences. Let 
the reader picture to himself a large 
room, furnished with a bar at one end 
—where champagne at $12 (in gold) 
per bottle, and “drinks” at twenty-five 
to fifty cents are wholesaled—and di- 























































vided, at the end of this bar, by a rail- 
ing running from side to side. The 
other enclosure is densely crowded with 
men in every variety of garb that can 
be seen on the continent. Beyond the 
barrier sit the dancing women, called 
“hurdy-gurdies,’ sometimes dressed in 
uniform, but more generally habited ac- 
cording to the dictates of individual 
caprice, in the finest clothes that money 
can buy, and which are fashioned in 
the most attractive styles that fancy 
can suggest. On one side is a raised or- 
chestra. The music suddenly strikes up, 
and the summons, “take your partners 
for the next dance,” is promptly an- 
swered by some of the male spectators 
who paying a dollar in gold for a ticket, 
approach the ladies’ bench and—in style 
polite or otherwise, according to ante- 
cedents—invites one of the ladies to 
dance. 

Let us describe a first class dancer 
and her companion. There she stands 
at the head of the set. She is of mid- 
dle height, of rather full and rounded 
form: her complexion as pure as ala- 
baster, a pair of dangerous looking hazel 
eyes, a slightly Roman nose, and a small 
and prettily formed mouth. Her auburn 
hair is neatly banded and gathered in 
a tasteful ornamented net, with a roll 
and aold tassel at the side. How sedate 
she looks during the first figure, never 
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smiling till the termination of “prome- 
nade eight” when she shows her little 
white hands in fixing her handsome 
brooch in its place, and settling her 
glistening earrings. See how nicely her 
scarlet dress, with its broad black band 
round the skirt, and its black edging, 
sets off her dainty figure. No wonder 
a wild mountaineer would be willing tu 
pay—not one dollar, but all that he has 
in his purse, for a dance and an ap- 
proving smile from so _ beautiful a 
woman. 


Her cavalier stands six feet in his 
boots, which come to the knee and are 
garnished with a pair of Spanish spurs, 
with rowels and bells like young water 
wheels. His buckskin leggings are 
fringed at the seams, and gathered at 
the waist with a U. S. belt, from which 
hangs his loaded revolver and his 
sheath knife. His neck is bare, mus- 
cular, and embrowned by exposure, as 
is also his bearded face, whose sombre 
hue is relieved by a pair of piercing 
black eyes. His long black hair hangs 
down beneath iris wide felt hat, and 
in the corner of his mouth is a cigar, 
which rolls like the lever of an eccentric 
as he chews the end in his mouth. 


As a rule the professional “hurdies”’ 
are Teutons, and, though first rate 
dancers, they are, with few exceptions, 
the reverse of good looking. 


In the dance house you can see 
judges, the Legislative corps, and every- 
one but the minister. He never ven- 
tures further than to engage in conver- 
sation with a friend at the door, and, 
while intently watching the perform- 
ance, lectures on the evil of such places 
with considerable force; but his atten- 
tion is evidently more fixed upon the 
dancers than upon his lecture. Some- 
times may be seen gray haired men 
dancing, their wives at home in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the proceeding. There 
never was a dance house running for 
any length of time in the first days of 
a mining town in which “shooting 
scrapes” do not occur; equal proportions 
of jealousy, whisky and revenge being 
the stimulants thereto. 
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CONCLUSION: 


{According to reliable old timers, 
some persons prominent in U. S. life to- 
day are descendants of these old west 
German hurdy-gurdy girls. According to 
them, many strait laced young fellows 
from the east were among the early 
Montana adventurers. They neither 
drank, gambled, nor at first, patronized 
the dance halls. Some Helena dance 
hall proprietors concluded, wisely, that 
these easterners would become patrons, 
if they could dance with other than 
“fallen women.’ So they imported 
these unsophisticated, wholesome Ger- 
man peasant girls who were considered 
good dancers. The girls were rigorously 
chaperoned. They were not permitted 
to have their escorts buy drinks for 
them. As a result, few of them long 
remained in the hurdy gurdies—leaving 
to become good wives and mothers, an 
ever-present frontier need.] 
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LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


“Tale of Valor,” a novel about the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, written by 
Vardis Fisher, has been announced for 
release by Doubleday, June 23. The 
story of the forty-odd men and Saca- 
jawea, the Indian girl and her child, 
who made an 8,000 mile journey to the 
Pacific and back, certainly is one of 
the epic chapters of American history. 
In preparing his fictional version, ac- 
cording to Doubleday, Vardis Fisher 
personally retraced the full course of 
the expedition. 

Born and raised in Idaho and at pres- 
ent a resident of Hagerman in that 
state, Vardis Fisher is one of the 
country’s best known novelists. “Tale 
of Valor,” his twenty-fifth book, will 
be reviewed later. 








THE OLD WEST IS NOT DEAD... 





The artist who woutt not let it - die, 
whose almost three-thousand paintings, 
models and illustrations—such as the mi- 
nute replica of a magnificent oil, above, 
keeps it forever alive—was not only a 
prolific graphic historian, but a real West- 
ern character in his own right. That man, 
of course, was Charles M. Russell. The 
one man who knew him better than any- 
one else was his nephew, Austin Russell. 
Fortunately for all lovers of the West, 
this happy circumstance has resulted, 
finally, in the production of the most 
intimate and compelling book yet pro- 
duced on this beloved subject—Charles M. 
Russell, Cowboy Artist, A Biography by 
Austin Russell. 

The spirit of this important new book is 
quickly sensed in the introduction. Austin 
Russell writes: 

“Charles Marion Russell, the Cowboy Artist, was 
my uncle and when I was young I lived with him 
for years both at his Great Falls home and his 
summer camp, Bull’s Head Lodge, up in the Rock- 
ies. I went with him on packtrips, and when he 
and Nancy his wife were away | batched in his 
log cabin studio . .. In his own field—the north- 
ern plains Indians and the catthkemen—Charlie was 
as accurate a historian as Catlin a century earlier. 
He never romanticized his subject; he never im- 
proved on his punchers and Indians—he painted 
them as they were. I have tried to do the same 
sort of job with this biography. It has not been 
novelized or fictionalized in any way: there are 
no invented incidents or conversations, and there 
is no plot except the Course of Charlie’s remark- 


able life... 

Every lover of The Old West will find 
this book fascinating and informative. 
Every fan, collector or admirer of the 
great Cowboy Artist will find his shelves 
bare, indeed, without this precious per- 
sonal volume. In hard covers, attractively 
jacketed, 247 exciting pages, yet the price 
is only $4. Order directly from: 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
31 Union ray West, 
New York 3, N. Y. 











A YOUNG GRIZZLY.—As a hunting 
incident we mention the following, for 
the edification and amusement of old 
hunters. On the return of John J. Healy 
Esq., from his trading expedition in 
British America last spring, and when 
within about one hundred miles from 
Sun river, he and his comrades dis- 
covered an old she grizzly and two good 
sized cubs, endeavoring to make good 
their retreat. The party gave chase, 
part after the old one and one of the 
cubs, (which got away) and Heally after 
the other cub, which became separated 
from the rest. After pursuing this cub 
for some distance, Mr. H. caught it with 
a lasso, and after considerable of a 
battle, hoisted it before him on his 
horse, and carried it in triumph to his 
residence at Sun river, one hundred 
miles from the place of capture. The 
enimal is quite tame now; fights every 
dog that prowls around with impunity, 
and is fat and frisky. This animal, we 
learned, is to be brought to Helena, 
when he is to be handed over to Andy 
O’Connel for future attention. 

Rocky Mountain Gazette, 
August 10, 1870 
** * a 

ARRIVAL OF SUGAR.—Garrison & 
Wyatt’s bull train, of twenty-six wagons 
loaded with staple groceries for the en- 
terprising firm of Lenan & Bro., arrived 
last night and unloaded to day. Among 
the other goods received, were 350 
sacks of sugar and 124 sacks of coffee. 
Garrison & Wyatt have five other large 
trains en route from Corinne, princi- 
pally loaded with groceries for our mer- 
chants. Some of the trains are but a 
short distance from Helena, and are 
looked for daily. It is estimated that 
3,000 sacks of sugar and 2,000 sacks of 
coffee are on these trains, all, or nearly 
all, of which, is consigned to our whole- 
sale and retail grocers of this city. These 
staple articles which have been run up 
to exorbitant prices by the “ring,” will 
certainly decline, and we shall soon be 
able to announce this good news to the 
readers of the Herald. Mark the predic- 
tion. Helena Daily Herald 

Nov. 18, 1871 


(Helena ) 
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GENERAL RANALD MACKENZIE 





General Ranald Mackenzie—not 
famed George Armstrong Custer—was 
“the finest Indian fighting cavalryman 
of them all,” according to the June is- 
sue of AMERICAN HERITAGE. The 
article, Border Warrior by Edward S. 
Wallace, undoubtedly will stir resent- 
ment and divide the camp followers of 
Indian War Heroes. 

Mackenzie’s feats were obscured by 
the glamorous Custer, his cavalry con- 
temporary, says Wallace. Yet Custer 
met disaster and death in his second 
major engagement, while Mackenzie 
had five major encounters with the 
same enemies and never suffered de- 
feat. Custer graduated at the bottom 
of the class of 1861 and Mackenzie at 
the top of 1862. Custer was brevetted 
five times for gallantry in action, and 
wounded once; Mackenzie, with a year 
iess service, was brevetted seven times 
for gallantry and wounded six. But in 
failure, Custer won immortality; while 
Mackenzie, a conspicuous success, died 
unwept and unsung except by an in- 
formed few. (This, of course, is the 
key to Custer’s immortality. ) 

During the Civil War Mackenzie be- 
came a Major-General at 24, the high- 
est rank reached by any man in his 
class at West Point. At the end of the 
war he was sent to Texas to quell a 
fury of Indian attacks that had terror- 
ized the area. This mission was accom- 
plished just in time for him to rush 
North again following the battle of the 
Little Big Horn in 1876, to deal with 
the treacherous Sioux and Cheyennes. 
By October of the same year Mac- 
kenzie had subdued Custer’s conquerors. 


After years of Indian fighting, Mac- 
kenzie returned to Texas in November, 
1883. There he met the love of his 
vounger days. Florida Tunstall Sharpe 
was by then the widow of an Army 
doctor and Mackenzie had never mar- 
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ried. The couple became engaged and 
cven purchased their future home. But 
suddenly, at age 43, old wounds and 
the extreme rigors of his Indian cam- 
paigns took their cumulative toll on 
Mackenzie’s high-strung temper and 
frail physique. He became increasingly 
irrational and just a month after his 
arrival in Texas, had to be sent to an 
asylum in New York. Five years later 
the New York Sunday Times carried his 
three line obituary. 

Edward S. Wallace’s article concludes, 
“It seems about time for Ranald Slidell 
Mackenzie to receive just recognition.” 
[Montana wonders if a single article 
can produce such atomic effect.] 


% * x 


The June AMERICAN HERITAGE 
also contains two other articles of in- 
terest to Western readers: 


GUSHER AT SPINDLETOP, by Wil- 
liam A. Owens: The dramatic story, 
based wholly on eye-witness accounts, 
of the first great Texas oil well, the 
fabulous 1901 strike that ushered in a 
new century and the age of the Lone 
Star billionaire. Illustrated with un- 
usual photographs of the well and those 
who drilled it. 


THE LEGEND OF JIM HILL, by 
Stewart Holbrook: James J. Hill was 
less a man than an elemental force, 
“the barbed-wired, shaggy-headed, one- 
eyed old so and so of western railroad- 
ing.”” Whether hero or villain—and his- 
tory has never decided which—by the 
beginning of the century he had built 
a vast railroad empire that stretched 
from the Great Lakes to Puget Sound. 
Illustrated with rare photographs of 
Hill and of early railroad construction 
across some of the most rugged country 
in the world. 

















SUPERB FULL-COLOR 

ART REPRODUCTIONS 

OF SOME OF THE GREATEST 
CHARLES M. RUSSELL 
PAINTINGS, IN QUALITY 
NEVER BEFORE EQUALLED. 
AVAILABLE NOW AT PRICES 
EVERYONE CAN AFFORD 





Since the Historical Society of Montana developed the largest original collec- 
tion of Russelliana in the world, it has become a mecca for all admirers of the 
work of the incomparable Cowboy Artist. The natural outshoot of this is that peo- 
ple seek us out for prints and copies. 


For several years now we have been in contact with the finest print-making 
firms in America. We have approached some; we have been sought out by others 
seeking to produce in maximum fidelity, Old West subjects worthy of the finest 
homes and the most discriminating tastes. 


Because quality and subject have been paramount criteria; because only the 
finest processes were considered—and these are very expensive—the task has been 
painstakingly slow. But we have achieved our goal. 


Now we are prepared to take orders on the largest assortment of quality Rus- 
sell art reproductions ever offered to the public. Most of these are in print for 
the first time. Some are exclusively ours—available nowhere else. No other sup- 
ply house can furnish all of these. Most art and specialty stores list only a few. 
We have agreements with all four quality print firms, therefore we can offer you 
all of the new top-quality Russell reprints in existence. But above all, those in 
group one are absolutely the largest and finest Russell reprints ever offered any- 
where, anytime. 


GROUP ONE ... Jerk Line, 29x41 inches, matted; Wagon Boss, 281% x40, matted; 
Salute of the Robe Trade, 28x40, matted—$15 each. The Roundup, 18x34, matted; 
Toll Collectors, 224%x28%4, matted; The Herd Quitter, 30x38, matted; Indians Discov- 
ering Lewis and Clark, 224%x28%, matted; Lewis and Clark Meeting the Flathead In- 
dians, 18x34, matted—$10 each. Also, a magnificent portfolio of three important Rus- 
sell paintings, Jerked Down, Camp Cook’s Troubles and A Doubtful Visitor, plus the 
important Frederic Remington reproduction, The Coming and Going of the Pony Ex- 
press, with an able descriptive text by James T. Forrest of the Gilcrease Institute, each 


1614x22—all for $20. 


GROUP TWO ... The Herd Quitter, unmatted, 21x29'%; Toll Collectors, unmatted, 
2214x2814; Watching The Settlers unmatted, 2014x2614; When Cows Were Wild, un- 
matted, 20144x28; The Roundup, cropped from full original format and unmatted, 
2214x30—all at $5 each. When The Land Was God’s, unmatted, 2014x264%4—$7.50. 


Please be certain in your order to specify both group and title. 
Address your order: 


QUALITY WESTERN ART 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA 
Roberts at Sixth Avenue, Helena, Montana 


McKEE es oe PRINT 





diffused + 


Cheyenne 


Much of the Treasure State’s abundant heritage is indelibly 
feet, Sioux, Kootenai, Arapaho, Salish, Assinibone, Bannack 
Hidatsa, K pel, Minnataree, Nez Perce, Pend d’Oreille, Piegan, Pikuni 
most dramatic pages of Western Americana and abound, too, in the fas 
dians reside on Montana's seven huge reservations as ther ire peopl 
changes, they live closer to the frontier life than any other 
rate Indian ceremonies and dances still take place. Costuming, if 
ago—as indicated in these contemporary photographs by Indian 
mony oc na‘’s Fort Belknap Reservation. For a unique ad 
of the Montana Indian Reservations. 

And while you are enjoying the refreshing hospitality and countless 
Montana, we know you'll appreciate the services of the public-spirited firm 


of this message and this magazine they fully recognize Montana's fabulous 
to know this rich and romantic past is to understand better the unlimited deve 


JOE AND PAUL REBER, MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS. Helena 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
TREASURE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRONTIER TOWN, at McDonald Pass near Helena 
REPORTER PRINTING & SUPPLY CO., Billings 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


LAST FRONTIER FOR 
NATURE’S NOBLEMEN 
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THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY 

HOTEL GENERAL CUSTER, Billings 

McKEE PRINTING COMPANY, Butte 
THE CARTER OIL COMPANY 
MONTANA BANK, Great Falls 
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